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bridges  across  a  stream  which  must  be  kept 
open  to  shipping,  it  stooped  to  conquer, 
built  highways  of  travel  under  the  nver, 
and  passed  to  and  fro  while  vessels  steamed 
overhead.  Nauseated  and  sickened  by  the 
accumulated  filth  of  a  river  which  could  not 
discharge  into  the  Lake,  it  set  its  engineers 
at  work,  turned  the  Lake  into  the  river, 
and  o{)ened  an  outlet  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
There  was  no  project  too  bold,  no  enterprise 
too  great,  for  it  to  undertake. 

Nor  was  it  a  city  wholly  given  over  to 
mammon  and  materialism.  It  had  newspa¬ 
pers  that  were  wonders  of  vigorous  and  in- 
fiuential  journalism.  It  had  more  than  a 
hundred  excellent  private  and  public 
schools,  and  only  lacked  a  great  university 
because  it  divided  its  expenditures.  Hand¬ 
some  churches  were  found  on  all  its  princi¬ 
pal  streets,  and  religion  had  nowhere  more 
earnest  and  unselfish  disciples.  There  were 
many  institutions  for  the  needy  and  wretch¬ 
ed,  and  its  private  charities  were  large  and 
prompt  at  all  seasons.  It  had  not  done  a 
great  deal  in  theatres,  but  its  opera-house 
was  creditable,  and  music  was  one  of  its 
passions.  Its  parks  were  inchoate,  as  one 
might  say,  but  the  ground  had  been  secured, 
and  in  a  lew  years  it  would  have  been  beau¬ 
tified.  Its  bookstores  were  excelled  by  no 
cities  but  Boston  and  New  York,  and  its 
trade  in  books  anti  magazines,  already  very 
great,  was  rapidly  increasing.  Its  hotels 
were  roomy  and  superb,  its  business  blocks 
spacious  and  magnificent,  its  recently  built 
imblic  works  convenient  and  ornamental. 
^iTOUgh  all  its  multitudinous  veins  throb¬ 
bed  an  intense  nationality,  and  during 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion  it  was  markedly 
hel])ful  and  patriotic.  It  abhorretl  mean¬ 
ness  and  detested  trickery  and  underhand¬ 
edness.  It  believed  in  manliness  and 
desjiised  sneaks  and  cowards.  And  its  fail¬ 
ings  were  those  of  immaturity,  rather  than 
those  of  deliberate  wickedness.  It  did 
things  which  caused  the  judicious  to  grieve 
and  provoked  the  pure-minded  to  critical 
and  sorrowful  comment ;  but  its  heart  was 
warm  and  cordial  without  regard  to  times 
or  seasons,  and  of  late  ,  there  was  a  nobility 
in  its  aspirations  which  gave  sure  promise  of 
a  healthful  and  beautiful  future. 

As  its  growth  had  been  the  superlative  of 
modern  history,  so  was  its  destruction.  The 
upsetting  of  a  thoughtless  stable-boy’s  lamp 
kindled  a  fire  which  reduced  the  entire  busi¬ 
ness  section  of  the  city  to  ashes  in  an  in¬ 
credibly  short  space  of  time.  The  sudden 
flame,  fanned  by  a  strong  gale  of  wind  and 
fed  by  a  dozen  blocks  of  wood  buildings, 
swept  from  end  to  end  of  the  municipality 
with  a  fury  baffling  all  human  agency.  We 
need  not  recount  the  story  of  the  fire  or  the 
incidents  of  the  ilreadfiil  night  and  day. 
The  daily  press  has  told  it  in  the  graphic 
language  of  the  telegraph,  and  no  words  of 
ours  could  make  the  tale  more  vivid,  or 
liring  it  home  more  forcibly  to  our  readers. 
We  have  not  chosen  this  week  to  pre-sent 
any  general  or  extended  illustration  of  the 
fire,  but  content  ourselves  with  giving  on 
this  and  pages  416  and  417,  from  the  great 
mass  of  material  at  our  command,  a  dozen 
pictures  of  notable  buildings,  with  one  view 
from  the  dome  of  the  Court  House.  And 
these  pictures  need  but  few  words  of  expla¬ 
nation —  they  show  part  of  the  pride  and 
beauty  of  the  Burned  Chicago.  We  have 
endeavored  to  select  what  may  be  called 
representative  buildings  in  the  truest  sense 
— each  a  type  of  the  class  to  which  it  belong¬ 
ed,  intended  to  indicate  the  architectural  fin¬ 
ish  and  convenience  whereto  the  city  had 
attained.  In  the  coming  time  there  will 
doubtless  be  new  buildings  that  will  com¬ 
mand  attention  —  these  are  memorials  of 
the  city  which  was  and  is  not,  save  in  the 
tender  memories  of  men  and  women. 


BURNED  CHICAGO. 

IN  all  moilern  history  there  is  nothing 
more  marvellous  and  captivating  than 
the  growth  of  Cliicago.  Its  site  had  not 
one  of  the  naturiil  advantages  which  men 
are  accustomed  to  say  determine  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  great  cities.  It  was  a  reed^  and 
miasmatic  marsh  on  the  shore  of  an  inland 
sea.  Behind  it  lay  a  broail  and  dead-level 
expanse  of  low  and  wet  prairie.  Its  river 
was  nothing  but  a  sluggish  or  stagnant  ditch 
draining  the  interior  for  but  a  few  miles, 
and  having  only  an  intermittent  connection 
with  the  lake  into  which  it  nominally  flowed. 
There  was  no  water-power  tor  mills  and 
fiietories,  no  minerals  to  be  mined,  no  earth 
to  he  moulded  into  commercial  use,  no  prom¬ 
ise  anywhere  of  any  thing  by  the  develoji- 
ment  of  which  rude  hamlets  grow  to  the 
strength  and  renown  of  municipalities.  Yet 
those  who  are  still  in  the  flush  vigor  of  man¬ 
hood  have  seen  the  wonderful  transibrma- 
tioii  take  place — first  the  stockiule,  then 
the  village,  then  the  bustling  town,  then 
the  aspiring  coqioration,  then  the  thriving 
interior  city,  then  the  trade-mart  of  two  or 
three  States,  then  the  commercial  metropolis 
of  the  Northwest,  and  finally  the  fourth  city 
of  the  North  American  Continent. 

Forty  years  .ago  there  were  an  even  dozen 
of  log-s-abins  scattered  about  the  marshes, 
giving  shelter  to  less  than  a  hundred  sipuit- 
ters  drawn  thither  by  the  proximity  of  a 
government  fort.  In  1840  the  phice  had  a 
]iopulation  of  4,8.53,  in  1850  it  stooil  at 
2!),9G3,  in  1860  the  census-taker  rcjiorted 
110,973,  and  in  May  1871  the  city  numbered 
334,270.  Tlie  total  value  of  trade  receipts 
l()r  the  year  1870  was  calculated  at  $.399,- 
835,000.  Tlie  assessment  valuation  of  proji- 
erty  last  spring  was  $285,977,550,  —  Boston 
and  New  York  being  the  only  cities  in 
the  country  which  gave  a  larger  valuation. 
'Tlie  extent  of  its  commerce  is  shown  in  the 
fact  that  in  1870  the  business  of  its  clearing¬ 
house  aggregated  the  great  figure  of  $810,- 
676,036.  During  eight  months  of  the  year 
there  was  an  average  daily  arrival  and  de¬ 
parture  of  fifty  steamers  and  sailing-vessels ; 
and,  though  the  craft  were  smaller  and  light¬ 
er,  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  port  was 
in  excess  of  that  of  New  York.  In  the 
week  before  the  fire  an  average  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  passenger-trains,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  freight-trains,  arrived  and  de¬ 
parted  every  twenty-four  hours.  Tliat  was 
Chicago  —  lusty,  active,  eager,  stirring,  gen¬ 
erous,  outspoken,  independent ;  quick  in  its 
sympathies,  strong  in  its  likes  and  dislikes, 
ambitious  of  cxeellenec  and  superiority; 
sprung  from  the  loins  of  New  England,  and 
dear  to  every  one  who  regarded  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  Republic. 

Tliere  was  in  the  city  a  breadth  of  munici¬ 
pal  life,  a  force  iiiul  agility  of  commercial 
activity,  a  cheery  and  confident  resolution 
of  puriiosc,  which  strongly  impressed  the 
whole  country.  In  rcailiness  of  resource, 
in  the  grasp  which  it  had  of  the  agencies 
of  modern  civilization,  in  the  ingenuity  it 
displayeil  when  confronted  by  novel  and 
extraordinary  difficulties,  in  the  foresight  it 
manifested  when  called  on  to  deal  with  the 
questions  growing  out  of  its  rapid  growth, 
it  took  foremost  rank  with  the  cities  of  any 
time  or  nation.  To  handle  the  vast  bulk  of 
grain  grown  on  the  prairies  of  the  North¬ 
west,  it  invented  the  Elevator.  Tired  of 
mud  and  marsh  and  miasma,  it  lifted  itself 
to  six  or  eight  feet  of  higher  level.  Whole 
blocks  of  stores  and  dwellings  and  ware¬ 
houses  were  moved  bodily,  and  held  in  the 
air  for  the  laying  of  new  foundations  and 
the  building  of  new  basements.  Wanting 
fresh  water  in  abundance,  it  burrowed  for 
two  miles  under  tbe  Lake,  and  audaciously 
<lrew  a  supply  from  th.at  oceanic  fountiiin. 
Bothered  and  hindered  beyond  eudurauce  by 
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TOSHUA  MARVEL.  By  B.  L.  F 

"  Jo«n,  .lulhor  of  “liilf.”  1vol.  8vo.  Paper,  "5  cv: 
riolb,  fl.iV 

This  storr,  which  haj^  boon  commcinicil  in  ihe  wannest 
teimsby  the  liriiish  ptvss.is  the  tiist  \olumoot  (lsooot>*s 
Libsabt  or  Novels,  which  is  inienueU  to  eiubi-ace  ihc 
best  and  most  desirable  new*  EniiUsh  and  Atuviiciui 
stories. 

TOSHUA  MARVELTxhe  Great  Enj:r- 
^  LISH  NOVEL.  Short  Notices  from  Vakiois 
sorscEs: 

••  'I  he  b<»ok  is  a  deligbtAil  one.”  **  They  are  interesting 
and  lull  of  tiue  viuliiy.*'  **  'l  he  author  takes  us  among 
real  people.”  “  A  thoroughly  g^KHl  nox  cl.”  •*  lhesioiy 
Is  entiikHi  to  rank  with  the  most  conspicutms  success  t>f 
the  season.”  **  Lssimtially  an  original  talc.” 


T  ONGFELLOWS  DANTE:  THE 

■LJ  OIVIXE  CO.MEDY  OF  D.VSTE  .VLir.lllEi:i. 
(.'ompnun;;  "  The  Infeino,”  "  The  I’uigalorui,”  .mil "  1  he 
I'arailijki."  Transl:tU.d  by  Heney  WADiiwiirTH  I.onu- 
FELLuw.  New  HieitMtype  eiliuun.  With  all  the  niiEinal 
liiiiesandUlastraiiuns.  Ivel.  Large  l.!mo.  llantlMunielr 
•lampeil  in  black  ami  gilt.  $3.VU. 

T  pNGFELLOW^S~DANTE:  POPU- 

L.\lt  KDlllON. 

This  single  volume  includes  all  Ih.at  wnsrnnlained  in 
the  three  volamesin  whieh  -Mr.  Longfellow’s  translaiion 
was  original^'  pnblisheil.  It  brings  witbin  ivaeh  of  all 
this  masterpiece  of  p.'^itcal  translaiion  wTiiiTi  holds  lui* 
iiuesiiuned  tbe  highest  rank  as  an  Lnglisb  lendeimg  of 
liante. 


rPHE  AMERICAN  NOTE- BOOKS 

A  OF  S.VTUANIEL  ll.VWTHORSE.  Illustrated  U- 
hrart-  Edition.  1  vol.  limo.  Wiih  Illustrations.  Very 
hamlsumely  bound  and  stamped,  f  J.M). 

This  If  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Illustrated  Library 
Edition  of  ilawibonie’s  Works,  whieb  has  been  received 
with  matkeil  fiivor  by  the  press  and  the  public. 

rpHE  BOOK  OF  THE  EAST,  AND 

-T  Oi'HEU  POEMS.  By  Richard  Uenby  Stoddard. 
1  x'ol.  Ibmo.  Cloth,  (l..Vi. 

**  Mr.  SUNklard  has  achieved  no  little  repntation  as  a 
p«)et,  and  the  collection  of  his  pieces  in  a  h.andsomo  vol¬ 
ume  will  give  pleasure  to  a  wide  circle  of  readei-s.  Many 
of  the  p«iems  have  published  in  newspapers  and 
magazines,  and  have  been  greatly  admired  for  their 
iM'auty  of  thought  and  exuression.  The  opening  one,  **  A 
Wtf.'ZA.Vs  r«.>em.”  is  excellent  fonts  simplicity,  purity  and 
gi’Jwe :  ami  **  .At  OaiishiU,”  **  Ihe  Country  Life,**  and  **  I  he 
JialJmi  of  Valley  Forge.”  are  re.il  gems.  Indeeil,  the 
poems  all  show  that  Mr.  Stoddard  has  the  giAofsong. 
and  deserves  a  high  rank  among  the  iH>eis  of  America.’* 
/•’eir  Stiiftfni  J/ervary. 

^TODDARD’S  NEW  POEMS. 

'ITiis  x'olume  is  notably  varied  in  the  character  of  its 
many  short  ixtems.  'Ihcie  is  a  touch  of  Heine  about  Mr. 
StiKidani’s  muse  which  is  exldcnt  in  several  of  them. 
His  tratLslaiions  ffom  tbe  Asian  love  ditties  and  otlH>r 
short  p4H‘ms  are  most  of  them  in  this  vein,  and  aie  very 
successful  and  delightful.  Two  or  three  ballads  are  de- 
MM'ving  of  high  praise,  and  a  characteristic  quaininess. 
shall  we  call  it  ?  in  such  p<iems  as  “  'I  he  Children  of  Isis  ’* 
Is  4‘irective.  HiS  love  songs  ai^  mostlx'  delicate  and  very 
pwiH‘t.**— AVic  I'ort*  Svetiiffff  Mail* 

^ IX  ^lON THS~IIENCE.  A  Novel 

by  the  author  of  **  Behind  the  Veil.**  I  vol,  8vo. 
Pastor,  T-icts.;  cloth,  $1.2.5. 

•*  Six  Months  Hence  and  Behind  the  Veil  are  two 
English  stoiies  by  a  new  author  of  evident  and  deep 
culture  and  xery  considerable  power.  The  LngUsb  papers 
hixe  thought  them  woitby  of  review  at  considerable 
length,  and  give  them  a  high  rank  in  the  stoiies  of  the 
<lix .  *rhe  stories  arc  well  wrought  out,  and  m4»st  care- 
fiiliy  wi  lt  ten.  Both  novels  are  powerful  enough  to  detain 
any  one  who  begins  to  read  them.”—  Har(/ord  Vourant* 
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gix  MONTHS  HENCE. 

**  We  mnst  unhesitatingly  own  both  its  clevemeits  and 

its  |>4*wei . We  find  oui-selves  abs«)rl>ing  ex*ery 

lino,  carried  along  by  the  power  of  «leseriptl<m,  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  construction,  the  <iarlng  psycbcd^^giral  iletail, 
an  i  the  strange  fascination  of  a  not  over-pleanant  but 
still  mo-^t  powerful  story.”  — 06.xercer. 


Handsome  Lawrence.  Trans- 

l.itetl  fmm  the  French  of  Oeorge  Sand  by  Car- 
rgllUwen.  1  xoL  8vo.  Taper,  5U  cents.  Cloth,  fl.tlO. 

Iliis  8tor>*  is  a  sequel  to  ”  A  Rolling  Slone,”  and  has 
th.it  fascinating  pi»wer  of  tbougiit  and  stvle  hv  which 
(ieorge  Sand  Iuls  won  the  ailmiration  of' the ‘reaiting 
W(»tM.  Hiought,  sentiment  and  passion  combine  to  en¬ 
list  the  attention  which  this  story  will  amplv  repav. 


Q.EmiGE  SAND’S  LATEST  NOV- 

"  .V  R'  (line  Ston”  ,md  Hmilwims  Lawrem-e  are  lioth  by 
ConiKe  Sand,  translated  bji-  Carroll  Owen,  and  Ihe  second 
Is  siMiiicl  to  the  tlrat.  These  stories  Introduce  Ihe  reailer 
Into  Ihe  pfen-riKim  and  acquaint  him  with  the  life  of 
lU’torsnnd  acti-eases.  NIadame  Sand  deliplita  In  the  studv 
id  op.tH>f-the-way  characteiB  and  sketches  them  de'- 
liRhtfp.Uy.  These  two  stories  are  very  readable,  and 
s|>arkle  with  her  witty  characterizations  and  knowleilgc 
of  the  world."— y/orvord  Coarant. 

JJANDSOME  LAWRENCE. 

‘’ITio  late  novel,  published  under  the  title  of  *The 
Rolling  St4>ne,*  ha.s  its  semiel  in  this,  which  concludes  the 
adventures  of  the  hero.  We  think  it  one  of  the  best  works 
of  the  author.”— /'Ai/a.  Age. 


f’lASTILIAN  DAYS.  By  John  Hay, 

w-/  author  of  “  Pike  County  Ballails.”  1  vol.  12mo. 

fi.no. 

Contents: — “Madrid  al  Fresco;"  “.Spanish  Living 
and  Dying:”  “  Influence  of  Tnulltinn  in  .Spanish  Llfh; ’’ 
“ 'f.anromachy ; ”  “Reil  Letter  Davs;"  “.\n  Hour  with 
the  Painters;  ’’  “  .V  Castle  in  the  .\ir;  ’’  “  The  C’ltv  of  the 
Visi-.’oilis;”  “The  Eacorial;”  ’’.\  Miracle  Plav';”  “  .Vn 
Eicning  with  Ghosts; "  “  Proverbial  Pbilosophv ;  ”  “  The 
Cradle  and  Grave  of  Cervantes;"  “A  Field  Nfglit  In  the 
Cortes;”  “The  Moral  of  Sj>.amsh  Politics;"  “The  Bour¬ 
bon  Duel;  ”  “  Necessity  of  the  Republic.” 

JOHN  HAY^NEW  BOOK  ON 

STA  IN.— CASTILIAN  I>AYS.” 

contents  are  a  scries  of  graphic,  bright,  raev 
skctclifs  4*f  the  cities,  the  i»eoplo,  the  cu.stoms,  the  p<»Uti<‘S, 
the  art  and  the  social  life  of  the  degenerate  nation  in 
xvhi»sc  capluil  he  sometime  lived  as  consul  of  the  I'nitexl 
States.  ’I  liev  do  not  pretend  to  any  searching  analysis  4»r 
prt’found  ]>hiIo8ophy  of  the  secrets  of  the  phenomena  he 
^•^.^o^xetl.  bnt  are  nevertheless  well  braceil  with  the 
sliri'xvd  <’onclii8ions  of  an  indctiendent  common-sense,  and 
enlivcnefl  with  a  western  pungency  of  characterization, 
l  lu*  rea»ler  gets  his  information  in  a  sba|>e  which  leaves 
a  well-4leflned  and  vivid  impression,  and  doubtless  the 
information  is  just  and  trustworthy.”— Advertiser, 
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”  We  know  no  other  work  which  fhmlshes  so  excellent 
a  viexv  o(  the  people,  the  customs,  the  political  conditlim, 
and  the  imbllc  menofSpaln.  Mr.  Hay  has  most  carefullv 
studiiKl  his  subjects,  and  really  solves  manx*  amvsterv  in 
the  histor>'  anti  character  of  that  people.  lie  wiites  with 
a  pen  of  vigor  and  lieauty,  and  nexer  has  a  meaningless 
line.  His  periods  have  a  vix  acity  nml  chann  th.at  make 
his  book  exceeilingly  easy  to  read,  however  hard  to 
write.  —  y,  i'.  Christian  Adcorate. 
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A  Aovcl  by  CiJeorge  Eliot. 

The  Conductors  of  Every  Saturday  have 
the  pleasure  of  announcin;;  that  the  New  Novel 
by  the  Author  of  “Adam  Bede,”  “The 
Mill  ox  the  Floss,”  “  Silas  Marxer,”  etc., 
has  been  seenred  for  serial  publication  in  this 
Journal.  The  Novel  is  entitled 

MIDDLEMAEOH, 

A  Story  of  English  Provincial  Life. 

By  fncorgc  Eliot. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  Author,  this 
jjrcat  story  will  Iw  fiiven  to  the  American  public 
in  the  p.’i’fes  of  this  Jourxal  in  advance  of  its 
jiublicatiou  in  England. 


“  MiDDLEMAr.cn  ”  will  begix  IX  Every 
Saturday  early  ix  November. 


CHICAGO  AND  THE  COUNTRY. 

^piIE  spectacle  we  h.Tve  been  witnessing 
X  during  the  past  week,  as  the  sequel  of  the 
Chicago  fire,  must  have  Ix’en  as  exhilarat¬ 
ing  and  instructive  to  all  of  us  as  it  was  wel¬ 
come  to  the  agonized  anti  beggared  victims 
of  the  disaster.  By  the  same  blow  which 
compelled  the  granary  of  the  United  States 
to  cry  out  for  food,  we  have  seen  all  the 
usual  conditions  and  movements  of  internal 
trade  reversed  in  a  moment.  Instead  of  the 
great  lines  of  transportation,  which  radiated 
eastwanl  from  Cnicago,  being  freighted 
with  the  gross  products  of  the  prairies  for 
the  cities  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  they  have 
been  bearing  hack  from  those  cities  the 
abundant  supplies  collected  and  forwrxdetl 
by  the  hands  of  lienevolence.  Cheeks  and 
remittances  there  h.ave  lieen,  indeed,  and 
on  a  scale  worthy  of  the  gigantic  commerce 
of  Chicago,  but  they  were  to  atone  for  the 
sudden  absence  of  that  commerce,  making 
charity  the  sole  business  of  the  hour.  In 
this  noble  enterprise  there  has  been  no  dis¬ 
tinction  of  classes  or  localities.  Churches 
and  theatres,  business  men  and  children, 
citizens  and  backwoodsmen  have  come  for¬ 
ward  with  a  common  alacrity,  and  even 
our  British  brethren  over  the  border  have, 
for  this  purpose  at  least,  shown  themselves 
members  of  the  same  household. 


We  s.Tv  this  is  an  c.xhilarating  spectacle, 
for  it  certifies  on  a  grand  scale  to  sonic  of 
the  noblest  quiilitics  of  our  nature,  and  it 
shows  us  Americans  that  the  feeling  of  unity 
and  the  readiness  of  co-oporation  which 
were  so  strikingly  developed  by  the  war, 
are  equally  adequate  to  tbe  exi^eneies  of 
peace.  It  is  instructive,  also,  for  it  teaches 
us  —  even  as  the  hard  school  of  experience 
alone  can  teach — wh:it  this  Chicago  has 
really  been  and  must  continue  to  be.  We 
have  been  too  much  inclined  to  regard  that 
city  as  the  work  of  merely  “  smart  men,” 
whose  audacity  was  quite  equal  to  their  en¬ 
terprise,  and  whose  results  had  the  unsub¬ 
stantiality  and  uncertainty  of  gootl  luck, 
rather  than  of  sound  commercial  thrift. 
Tlicse  reverse  currents  of  sympathy,  so 
quick  and  universal  in  their  action,  tell  us 
otherwise ;  for  they  express,  not  merely  the 
impulses  of  common  charity,  but  the  grate¬ 
ful  sense  of  the  whole  community  for  the 
actual  services  rendered  by  Chicago.  There 
is  not  a  man  who  docs  not  know  that  the 
bread  and  meat  of  his  table,  the  very  wootl 
of  the  table  itself,  have  come  to  him  cheap¬ 
er  and  better  for  the  boundless  energy  of 
that  city.  There  is  hartlly  a  man  who  has 
not  had  some  relative  or  friend  for  whom 
he  was  concerned  doing  business  there,  and 
now,  perhaps,  deprived  of  his  all.  And 
certainly  there  is  not  a  man  who  has  not 
taken  his  share  of  pride  in  the  marvellous 
growth  of  the  city,  and  felt  that  it  was  a 
living  testimonial  to  the  efficacy  of  our  in¬ 
stitutions  such  as  could  be  matched  in  no 
other  nation  under  the  sun.  It  was  not 
merely  a  commercial  monster,  absorbing 
all  the  vital  forces  of  the  eoiumiinitj’  into 
the  functions  of  money-making  ;  hut  in  her 
moral  and  intellectual  energy,  in  all  the 
force  and  scope  of  genuine  public  spirit, 
Chicago  anight  well  be  considered  a  worthy 
representative  of  the  whole  country. 

Hence  it  will  he  found  that  the  losses  of 
this  fire,  while  they  fall  at  first  on  Chicago, 
rebound  largely  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Union.  The  , insurance  com¬ 
panies.  of  course,  will  distribute  the  first 
Heavy  bunlcn  amou"  their  circles  of  stoek- 
I  holders.  ITie  hanks  and  the  capitalists, 
whose  money  has  gone  into  real  estate,  into 
j  public  improvements,  has  been  secured 
on  mortgage  and  advanced  to  move  the 
crops,  will  extend  the  ranks  of  pecuni¬ 
ary  sufferers,  till  it  will  reach  many  who 
will  realize  for  the  first  time  that  thev  had 
any  connection  at  all  with  Chicago.  Every 
consumer  will  be  made  aware  of  a  missing 
link  in  the  chain  of  transportation,  and 
every  interest  will  feel  at  once  that  a  mar¬ 
ket  and  a  factor  have  been  annihilated  for 
a  time.  And  yet,  of  course,  it  is  on///  for  a 
time.  All  the  considerations  we  have  men¬ 
tioned —  the  general  outpouring  of  sympathy 
and  contributions,  the  community  of  inter¬ 
est  in  the  progress  of  Chicago  and  of  suffer¬ 
ing  in  her  losses  —  go  to  prove  her  absolute 
necessity  in  the  commercial  economy  of  the 
nation.  Hers  was  not  a  chance  growth,  ac¬ 
complished  by  a  liioky  use  of  steam  and  ex¬ 
tinguished  by  a  disastrous  fire.  XVe  admire 
as  much  as  any  the  grasp  and  viftor  of  her 
business  men,  but  their  enief  merit  was  in 
comprehending  the  position  in  which  they 
lia<l  been  placed'and  in  struggling  to  keep 
up  with  their  advantages.  The  prairies  and 
the  great  Atlantic  jiorts  —  we  might  say 
even  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  ancient  East 
—  decreed  that  Chicago  must  exist.  Tlie 
whole  condition  of  our  industry,  the  nation¬ 
al  development,  and  the  very  lines  of  geog¬ 
raphy  itself,  stood  guaranty  for  her  success, 
for  they  all  had  need  of  her. 

Hence  she  arose,  and  hence  she  must  rise 
again.  Her  place  is  waiting  for  her,  and 
all  that  is  needed  is  to  repair  the  connec¬ 
tions  and  to  put  the  machinery  again  in 
motion  —  that  Is*  to  set  the  people  of  Chica¬ 
go  on  their  feet  again.  XVnen  we  look  the 
question  fairly  in  the  face,  what  is  it — in  a 
commerei.Tl  sense  —  that  constitutes  the 
losses  of  Chicago?  It  is  the  local  accumu¬ 
lations  only  of  the  past,  and  of  these  only  a 
part.  The  grand  system  of  railroads  con¬ 
centrating  in  the  city  are  all  there,  except  a 
few  miles  of  track  and  the  depot  conven¬ 
iences;  the  enormous  amount  of  products 
which  she  was  to  forward  and  distribute 
are  all  thoi'e,  with  the  exception  of  mere 
fractional  losses;  and  the  men,  too,  with 
their  exjierience,  their  knowledge  of  what 
to  do  and  their  energy  to  do  it,  arc  all  there 
likewise.  What  they  want  is  merely  the 
means  to  get  to  work  again ;  and  that  the 
country,  out  of  its  abundance,  can  easi¬ 
ly  supply.  Let  it  be  done  promptly  and 
unhesitatingly,  with  the  sure  conviction 
that  Chicago  cannot  help  renewing  her 
career  of  pro.«perity,  and  that  she  will  do  it 
on  a  more  substantial  and  safer  basis  than 
before. 


POLYGAMY  IN  JUDGMENT. 

The  judicial  jirocccdings  in  Utah  against 
polygamy  were  begun  on  the  19th  of 
Septcmlicr,  at  which  date  the  grand  jury 
of  the  Salt  Lake  City  district  was  impaneU 
Icd  by  Chief  Justice  McKean.  In  his  ehar<Te 
to  that  jury  the  Judge  used  this  language 
“You  are  summoned,  not  to  try  criminal 
eases,  hut  to  say  what  criminal  cases  shall 
be  presented  for  trial.  In  discharging  this 
duty  you  will  be  governed  by  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  law  that  govern  graml  juries  else¬ 
where  in  the  Repuhlie.  The  people  of 
Utah,  like  the  people  of  the  rest  of  the 
country,  are  anienahlc  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  Tliosc  who  obey  these  laws 
shall  be  protected  in  their  rights.  Those 
who  violate  them  must  answer  at  the  bar 
of  justice,  and  the  men  of  influence  who, 
in  practice,  defiantly  trample  upon  the  laws 
themselves,  and  by  precept  teach  others  to 
do  so,  should  he  the  first  to  feel  the  firm 
grip  of  the  law,  rather  than  the  obscure 
men  whom  they  have  misled.”  Tlie  drift 
of  these  sentences  was  at  once  and  clearly 
comprehended  by  the  ^Mormon  leaders ;  it 
was  seen  that  they  meant  a  deal  more  than 
any  other  ever  judicially  uttered  in  Utah ; 
and  the  echo  of  resistance  instantly  sprang 
back  from  the  walls  of  the  whited  sepulchre 
at  which  they  were  aimed.  But  the  Chief 
Justice  had  not  entered  the  contest  without 
counting  how  it  should  be  conducted.  On 
his  grand  jury  were  three  much-married 
men,  who,  being  put  to  the  challenge,  de¬ 
clared  thejr  did  not  believe  that  a  man  in 
the  jiractiee  of  polygamy  was  guilty  of 
adultery,  and  were  tliercujion  set  aside  by 
the  Court  in  words  as  follows : 

“  The  sophism  by  which  polyifnmy  is  sought  to  he 
juslltied.  ns  beiiiK  in  h;irmony  with  Amerlenn  civlll. 
zatinii,  is  thnt  polyfRimy  Is  n  rellKious  prncticc;  thnt 
rellKiGiis  tolerntion  is  one  nf  the  fiiniliimeiitnl  princi¬ 
ples  of  Amerlenn  institutions  nml  of  the  KedernI  Con- 
•titntion.  and  thnt.  therefore,  poljifiimy  is  protected 
by  Ihe  Constitution,  and  nil  kiws  enneted  nirnliist  it 
nre  unconstitutional.  If  tlie  mnss  of  the  American 
people  were  barbarians,  or  If  tlie  pntriarclial  or  Ihe 
tritnil  system  of  government  iirevalled  nmonx  tliem, 
it  is  needless  to  say  thnt  onr  Constitution  and  Insll- 
tutinns  could  not  exist.  It  is  not  a  little  himilliuting 
that  it  should  seem  to  he  necessary  to  add  that  onr 
Constitution  and  institutions  do  not  require,  nay  do 
not  permit  the  toleration  of  any  practice  whieh  wages 
war  against  the  existence  of  eivilizution.  There  have 
been  religions  wliicli  linvc  required  the  olTerlng  up 
of  human  sneritlecs  to  the  sun,  and  the  casting  of 
Infant  children  to  the  crocodiles  of  the  0:inges.  But, 
if  such  deeds  were  done  in  this  country,  is  there  in 
all  the  land  one  man  so  dislinnest  that  he  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  justify  tliem  I>y  the  plea  of  religious  tolera¬ 
tion  But  why  w.aste  time  in  discussing  such  a 
proposition  as  that  Involved  in  this  case?  When  the 
htirglnr  is  n  lit  juror  to  Inquire  into  Ihe  crime  of 
burglary ;  when  the  roblier  Is  a  fit  juror  to  inquire 
into  the  crime  of  larceny ;  when  the  assassin  is  a  fit 
juror  to  Inquire  Into  the  crime  of  murder,  then  the 
fiig.'lmist,  who  swears  in  substance  thnt  crimes  nre 
his  religion,  may  he  a  fit  juror  to  inquire  into  the 
crimes  of  hlgamy  and  adultery.  But.  tiinnks  to  cen¬ 
turies  of  Christian  eivilizntiun,  thnt  time  is  not  now; 
Biid,  judging  from  Ihe  steady  progress  of  Ihe  huinnii 
mce,  that  time  will  never  come.  Tlie  challenge  is 
sustained.” 

This  ruling  is  a  lamp  by  the  light  of 
which  the  subsequent  course  of  the  Court 
is  rendered  clear.  The  Chief  Justice  ar¬ 
raigns  the  plural-wife  system  at  the  bar  of 
modern  civilization,  and  pronounces  it  a 
crime  against  common  law  and  good  morals 
as  to  which  the  shield  of  religious  belief  is 
inadmissable.  His  words  arc  not  less  an 
edict  of  emancipation  than  a  sentence  of 
judicial  condemnation.  Guided  to  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  duty  thereby,  the  grand  jury  pre¬ 
sented  indictments  “  for  lewd  and  lascivious 
cohabitation  with  divers  and  sundry  wo¬ 
men  ”  against  Brigham  Young,  George  Q. 
Cannon,  Daniel  H.  XVells,  Henry  XV.  Law¬ 
rence,  and  others  ;  and  they  arc  now  before 
the  bar  on  trial  under  an  act  some  years 
ago  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Utah,  which 
severely  punishes  those  residents  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  wiio  arc  found  guilty  of  adultery. 
Everybody  knows  that  iJrigham  Youn"  is 
president  of  the  Mormon  Church ;  XVells  is 
Its  second  vice-president,  mayor  of  the  city, 
and  commander  of  the  Mormon  militia; 
Cannon  is  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  editor 
of  the  official  Mormon  weekly  newspaper, 
and  federal  Senator  elect  for  the  State  of 
Deseret ;  Lawrence  is  a  wealthy  merchant, 
formerly  one  of  the  elders  of  the  Church, 
and  now  a  leader  in  the  revolt  against  Brig¬ 
ham’s  assumption  of  sovereignty.  And  it 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  one  of  the  grand 
jurors  was  Harrison,  whom  we  lately  men¬ 
tioned  as  intimately  associated  with  Godbe, 
Lawrence  and  Tullidgc,  in  this  anti-polyga¬ 
my  movement  inside  the  Church. 

Tlic  grand  jury  has  been  temporarily  re¬ 
leased  from  duty,  and  the  trial  jury  is  nov/ 
engagcil  with  its  work.  XVe  have  no  right 
to  "assert  that  it  will  convict  the  per.“on:i 
named  on  the  hills  which  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  proper  authority ;  but  there 
is  ample  assurance  that  Law  is  in  a  .’^erious 
grapple  with  Polygamy,  and  will  wield 
against  it  every  available  resource.  XVe 
have  heretofore  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  passage  of  the  CuUom  force-bill  was  not 
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needful  to  the  purification  of  Utah,  and  the 
further  opinion  that  the  plural-wife  system 
would  find  it  expedient  to  retire  from  sight 
at  a  comparatively  early  day.  Yet  we  do 
not  regret  thiit  the  issue  of  its  overthrow 
has  been  brought  to  the  test.  Laws  antag¬ 
onistic  to  polygamy  have  lon^  been  on  the 
statute-books,  and  Judge  McKean  but  does 
his  simple  duty  in  attempting  their  enforce¬ 
ment.  The  obnoxious  system  has  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  able  and  alert  council,  who  will  doubt¬ 
less  present  the  argument  in  its  behalf  with 
vigor  and  eloquence ;  and  the  proximity  to 
Salt  Lake  City  of  a  large  body  of  troops 
ensures  that  Gentile  and  Mormon  alike 
must  abide  the  result  of  this  encounter  in 
the  Court.  Of  course,  the  j^rsons  on  trial 
will  plead  that  the  women  with  whom  they 
have  cohabited,  as  alleged  in  the  indict¬ 
ments,  are  their  wives,  and  we  presume  the 
prosecution  may  ultimately  be  compelled  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  the  act  “  to  prevent  and 
punish  polygamy,”  passed  bv  Congress  in 
1862.  And  that  act  expressly  and  explicit¬ 
ly  annuls  “  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  which 
establish,  maintain,  protect,  or  countenance 
the  practice  of  polygamy,  evasiveljr  called 
spiritual  marriage,  however  dignified  or 
disguised  by  legal  or  ecclesiastical  solemni¬ 
ties,  sacraments,  consecrations,  or  other  con¬ 
trivances.” 


ROBBERIES  BY  TAMMANY. 

I'^HE  partial  report  submitted  last  week 
.  by  a  Committee  of  Sixteen  bankers  and 
merchants  selected  by  the  city  authori¬ 
ties  of  New  York  to  examine  the  official 
books  and  papers  of  the  county  and  cor¬ 
poration,  confirms  the  worst  fears  which  had 
neen  formed  of  the  actual  condition  of 
things,  and  more  than  substantiates  the  al¬ 
legations  of  fraud  and  robbery  from  time  to 
time  made  in  the  newspapers.  Many  per¬ 
sons  of  cautious  habit  and  conservative 
temperament  had  felt  that  the  statements  of 
the  daily  journals  should  be  read  with  a 
wide  margin  of  allowance  for  partisanship 
or  some  other  cause ;  but  the  standing  of 
these  sixteen  gentlemen,  conjoined  to  the 
sense  of  responsibility  under  which  they  have 
labored,  requires  that  full  credence  be  given 
to  what  they  say,  if  it  can  ever  be  given  to 
any  thing  of  mortal  evidence  and  judgment. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  charges  otherwise 
preferred,  this  examining  board  was  approved 
by  the  Ring  before  it  ^gan  its  work,  and 
from  its  conclusions  we  see  no  possibility  of 
appeal.  And  what  is  it  to  which  this  board 
testifies  ? 

The  gentlemen  were  greatly  crippled  and 
embarrassed  in  pursuing  their  investiga¬ 
tions,  by  the  refusal  of  the  aldermen  and 
supervisors  to  give  them  authority  to  call 
and  examine  persons  under  oath.  Their 
report,  therefore,  is  true  only  so  far  as  it 
goes  —  how  much  of  infamy  remains  un¬ 
covered,  no  one  can  yet  tell.  The  expen¬ 
diture  of  two  years  and  eight  months  for 
repairs  of  armories  and  drill-rooms  was 
$.3,221,865,  while  competent  experts  who 
made  a  careful  examination  certified  that 
$192,483  would  liberally  have  paid  for  the 
work.  Similar  certification  was  that  about 
$48,000  ought  to  have  bought  lumber  for 
which  $463,039  was  actually  paid.  What 
will  be  shown  when  the  Court-House  ac¬ 
counts  for  repairs,  masonry,  painting, 
plunibing,  carpentry,  plastering,  and  fur¬ 
nishing  are  fairly  examined,  we  shall  not 
venture  to  predict,  though  we  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  lumber  and  armory  ex- 
iwnditures  are  typical  of  the  coming  revela¬ 
tions  in  these  other  respects.  It  is  also  de¬ 
clared  that  immense  sums  have  been  paid 
for  services  never  performed,  and  to  persons 
who  are  unknown  in  the  offices  from  which 
they  draw  their  salaries.  Also,  that  bills  to 
the  amount  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  have  been  forged  in  the  names  of 
parties  who  have  furnished  no  materials, 
done  no  work,  and  had  no  connection  with 
the  city’s  operations.  Further,  that  parties 
having  just  claims  upon  the  city,  failing  to 
obtain  payment  therefor,  have  assigned 
their  claims  to  persons  officially  or  other¬ 
wise  connected  with  different  departments, 
who  have  in  many  instances  fraudulently 
increased  their  amounts,  and  drawn  four¬ 
fold  the  money  actually  due  from  the  city. 
And  further,  that  it  now  costs  about  thirty 
millions  of  dollars  per  year  to  run  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  city;  that  but  $2,869,082 
remained  in  the  public  treasury  at  the  miil- 
dle  of  .September  wherewith  to  meet  the 
current  expenses  of  the  last  three  and  a 
half  months  of  the  present  year ;  and  that 
the  city’s  debt,  which  was  about  thirty-six 
millions  on  the  first  of  January,  1869,  had 
increased  to  over  ninety-seven  millions  on 
the  fourteenth  of  September,  1871,  and  will 
unquestionably  be  nearly  one  hundred  and 


twenty  millions  by  the  end  of  next  Decem¬ 
ber.  This  is  the  very  brief  condensation 
of  reports  which  fill  a  dozen  columns  of  the 
New  York  daily  papers. 

The  alarming  gravity  of  the  situation  it 
would  hardly  be  possible  to  exaggerate. 
The  Court-House  bills  of  five  firms  alone  — 
Keyser,  Tngersoll,  Bollar,  Miller  and  Gar¬ 
vey  —  aggregate  nearly  eleven  millions  of 
dollars,  and  tnose  of  half  a  dozen  more  add 
about  five  millions  to  this  enormous  amount. 
And  yet  we  have  nothing  but  a  partial  re¬ 
port  from  a  committee  which  had  only  very 
limited  powers.  Still  this  committee  says 
it  is  “  compelled  to  believe  that  not  only  the 
most  reckless  extravagance,  but  frauds  and 
peculations  of  the  grossest  character,  have 
been  practiced  in  several  of  the  depart¬ 
ments,  and  that  these  must  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  in  many  instances  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  co-operation  of  persons  whose 
sworn  duty  it  was  and  is  to  guard  and 
protect  the  public  interests.”  For  this 
condition  of  things  the  Tammany  Ring  is 
responsible;  and  to  that  Ring  the  late 
Democratic  State  Convention  at  Rochester 
surrendered  I 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


The  last  number  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  issued 
prior  to  the  great  fire  was  that  of  Sunday 
morning,  the  eighth  of  October.  It  has  sixty 
thirty-inch  long  columns,  twenty-four  of  adver¬ 
tisements  and  twenty-six  of  reading  matter,  and 
is  not  more  a  proof  of  its  own  prosperity  than 
a  witness  of  the  city’s  enterprise.  In  its  local 
page  we  find  the  remark  that  “there  has 
scarcely  been  a  time  for  ten  years  past  when 
there  seemed  to  be  so  many  schemes  of  one 
kind  or  another  on  foot,  which,  if  carried  out, 
will  atfi'ct  and  increase  the  value  of  real  estate 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs.” 
Elsewhere  it  speaks  of  a  projected  railw^  to 
Milwaukee,  and  another  to  the  Rock  River 
country ;  of  new  depot  buildings,  new  factories, 
new  business  blocks,  new  first-class  residences, 
new  additions  to  the  city  plat,  and  the  proposal 
for  a  great  Public  Library,  which  it  endorses  in 
its  customary  hearty  fashion.  The  fire  of  Sat¬ 
urday  evening  in  the  West  Division,  which  did 
not  break  out  till  an  hour  before  midnight,  was 
reported  to  the  length  of  three  solid  columns, 
with  extraordinary  fulness  of  detail  and  inci¬ 
dent,  the  loss  being  fixed  at  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  One  sentence  in  this  report 
we  have  read  with  something  more  than  the  in¬ 
terest  of  mere  curiosity :  “  For  days  past  alarm 
has  followed  alarm,  wiih  comparatively  trifling 
loss,  till  our  people  have  become  familiarized  to 
the  ringing  of  the  Court-House  bell,  and  had 
forgotten  that  the  absence  of  rain  for  three 
weeks  had  left  every  thing  in  so  drv  and  inflamma¬ 
ble  a  condition  that  a  spark  might  start  a  fire 
which  would  sweep  from  end  to  end  of  the 
city.”  Twenty-four  hours  later  this  half-spo¬ 
ken  prophecy  of  a  hurried  reporter  liccame  a 
flaming  realization,  and  fire  wa.s  sweeping  mad¬ 
ly  from  end  to  end  of  the  proud  and  lusty  city, 
and  all  its  numberless  projects  of  growth  and 
beauty  were  prostrate  in  the  ashes  of  smoking 
ruins.  But  Chicago  will  rise  again  —  let  no 
man  any  where  doubt  that.  And  in  the  new 
Chicago  we  shall  find  the  old  Tribune,  fearless 
and  vigorous  and  independent  and  out-spoken 
as  ever.  We  can  hardly  think  of  the  city  with¬ 
out  thinking  of  the  paper.  It  was  part  and 
parcel  of  the  place  in  every  good  sense,  and  de¬ 
serves  the  prosperity  and  influence  it  had  won 
in  the  Nortnwest. 


The  situation  in  Mexico  is  such  that  the 
daily  newspapers  might  properly  cast  the  sen¬ 
tence,  —  “  Another  great  revolution  has  broken 
out  in  Mexico.”  To  do  so  would  save  a  good 
deal  of  tvpe-setting  in  the  course  of  a  year  —  it 
is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  phrase 
is  needed  at  least  once  a  week.  About  this  time 
the  papers  are  required  to  use  it  as  often  as 
every  other  day.  Juarez  has  been  re-elected 
and  re-inaugurated  as  President  in  a  legitimate 
manner,  and  it  may  be  admissible  to  indulge 
the  hope  that  he  will  ultimately  bring  order  out 
of  the  chaos  produced  by  the  long  political  can¬ 
vass,  though  the  conduct  of  the  factional  lead¬ 
ers  does  not  make  this  result  immediately 
prospective.  The  President  apparently  has  a 
reliable  working  majority  in  the  Congress,  but 
revolutionaiy  movements  are  reported  in  many 
of  the  provinces,  and  notably  in  those  nearest 
our  Texan  border.  If  fifty  generals  and  gover¬ 
nors  and  colonels  could  be  shot  down  at  sight 
or  hung  on  the  most  convenient  trees,  there 
would  be  no  loss  for  humanity  to  deplore,  and 
wc  do  not  doubt  that  the  people  of  our  sister 
Republic  would  be  the  gainers  by  such  a  high- 
handtHl  proceeding.  But  as  every  man  of  any 
prominence  appears  to  bo  striving  for  a  general¬ 
ship  and  a  following,  this  step  is  not  likely  to 
be  taken,  and  we  must  go  on  in  the  faith  that 
in  some  dark  fashion  order  and  security  will 
finally  l>c  attained. 

The  Tyler-Davidson  fountain  recently  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  city  of  Cincinnati  by  Mr.  Henry 
Probasco,  is  a  noble  work  of  art,  and  a  highly 
creditable  witness  of  his  generosity  and  public 
spirit.  It  is  modern  and  humanitarian  to  the 
last  stone  of  its  foundation  —  a  thing  of  beauty 
continually,  and,  as  we  trust,  a  joy  forever.  Of 


its  design  and  workman.ship  the  newspapers 
have  given  detailed  and  elaborate  descriptions, 
as  they  also  have  of  the  fine  and  worthy  cere¬ 
monies  attendant  npon  its  presentation  and 
dedication.  These  wc  have  not  space  to  re¬ 
produce,  even  in  part.  But  wc  may  note  that 
the  work  is  of  bronze  and  syenite,  from  designs 
made  by  August  Krcling,  of  Nuremberg, 
Bavaria,  and  the  casting  and  cutting  were 
done  by  the  Von  Muellers,  of  Munich,  while  the 
cost  of  the  entire  thing  will  not  1*  far  from  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  city  has  con¬ 
tracted  to  guard  the  fountain  and  maintain  it 
in  proper  Older  as  long  as  it  stands,  admit  every¬ 
body  to  the  free  use  of  the  water  which  it  sup¬ 
plies,  and  keep  it  playing  four  hours  daily  during 
the  winter,  and  twelve  hours  dally  through  the 
hot  months.  The  work  will  preserve  Tyler 
Davidson’s  name  green  in  human  memory,  and 
unborn  generations  will  rise  up  and  call  Henry 
Probasco  one  of  the  blessed. 

The  October  elections  did  not  attract  the 
attention  of  the  country  this  year  to  the  usual 
extent,  because  the  thoughts  of  nearly  every¬ 
body  were  turned  to  the  horror  of  the  ealamitv 
at  Chicago.  But  the  people  in  the  States  di¬ 
rectly  interested  seem  to  have  done  their  duty 
with  the  customary  thoroughness  of  the  olf-year 
in  polities.  Newark  largely  increased  its  repub¬ 
lican  majority,  which  is  not  surprising,  consid¬ 
ering  that  so  many  good  eitizens  have  lately 
taken  up  a  residence  there.  Savannah  went 
against  tne  carpet-bag  class  which  has  done  so 
much  wrong  in  the  South.  The  republicans 
lost  a  couple  of  Congressmen  in  Texas,  and 
there  are  reports  of  serious  distnrbiince  in  vari¬ 
ous  sections.  The  State  administration  has 
not  been  so  bad  as  some  others  in  the  recon¬ 
structed  portion  of  the  country,  but  we  think 
not  even  the  strongest  of  its  supporters  will 
claim  that  it  is  what  it  might  have  b-en,  and 
what,  indeed,  it  ought  to  have  b-en.  Iowa  is 
as  surely  republican  as  Vermont  or  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  has  in  no  wise  disappointed  the  rea¬ 
sonable  expectations  of  anyliody.  Ohio  rolls 
up  an  enlarged  republican  majority  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  ticket,  but  at  this  writing  the  result  as  to 
the  legislature  is  in  some  doubt.  If  the  repub¬ 
licans  have  lost  it  they  may  sit  down  and  count 
the  cost  of  their  disgraceful  quarrel  in  Cincin¬ 
nati.  Pennsylvania  also  increases  her  republi¬ 
can  aggregate,  and  Philadelphia  does  uncom¬ 
monly  well.  The  political  drift  of  things  is 
still  iintagonistic  to  the  democr.its ;  their  new 
departure  as  to  the  constitutional  amendments 
is  distrusted;  and  the  weight  of  Tammany 
greiitly  cripples  them  in  the  race  for  supremacy. 
How  many  more  defeats  must  they  suffer  be¬ 
fore  learning  wisdom  ? 

The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  took  a  very  important  step  at 
the  recent  session  in  Salem,  when  it  resolved  to 
extend  its  operations  and  begin  missionary  work 
in  Southern  Europe,  and  other  lands  nominally 
Christian.  That  the  Board  would  ultimately 
come  to  this  decision  no  one  has  doubted  who 
carefully  watched  the  tendency  of  thought  in 
our  Congregational  churches.  The  chief  point 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  was  whether  they 
would  sustain  the  enlarged  work  by  contribu¬ 
tions  of  money.  The  evangelical  denomina¬ 
tions  have  long  felt  the  urgency  of  labor  among 
those  peoples  denominatiHl  heathen ;  hencefor¬ 
ward  they  will  set  up  their  standards  in  France 
and  Italy  and  Spain  and  Mexico  and  the 
South  American  countries.  And  if  our  Prot¬ 
estant  Christianity  is  good  for  China  and  the 
Isles  of  the  Sea,  Its  spread  in  Roman  Catholic 
states  cannot  but  he  promotive  of  the  world’s 
welfire.  But  this  new  undertaking  of  the 
American  Board  is  no  light  or  holiday  affair,  as 
Dr.  Treat  and  Dr.  Storrs  and  Dr.  Buddington 
and  others  pointed  out  in  grave  words.  The 
churches  which  stand  behind  the  Board  have 
put  their  hands  to  the  plow  — suceess  in  the 
great  endeavor  of  faith  can  be  won  by  nothing 
less  than  the  most  serious  and  manful  patience 
and  persistence. 

Vert  likely  some  of  the  reports  of  the  forest 
and  prairie  fires  in  the  northwest  are  exagger¬ 
ated,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
millions  of  acres  of  land  nave  been  over-run  by 
the  flames,  that  many  thousand  bushels  of  grain 
have  been  destroyed,  and  that  immense  damage 
has  been  done  to  houses,  fences,  timber  and 
other  property.  And  it  can  scarcely  be  other¬ 
wise  tnan  true  that  hundreds  of  families  are 
homeless,  and  very  nearly  destitute  of  every 
thing  necessary  to  the  support  of  life.  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Michigan  and  Illinois  can  probably 
provide  for  the  burned-out  people  within  their 
own  limits,  but  wc  expect  to  hear  of  great 
suffering  among  the  Sw.'dcs  and  other  frontier 
settlers  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  and  their 
case  appeals  strongly  to  the  practical  .sympathy 
of  New  England  and  the  East  generally.  Winter 
is  close  upon  those  northern  regions,  and  what 
is  done  should  be  done  speedily. 

There  is  a  healthy  .rign  in  the  unanimity 
with  which  the  sentence  of  Paymaster  Hoilge  is 
approved  by  the  country.  It  is  an  indication 
that  the  moral  conscience  of  the  community 
has  lately  lieen  quickened.  Ten  years  at  hard 
labor  in  the  penitentiary  is  a  severe  punishment 
—  perhaps  strikinglv  severe  as  contrasted  with 
that  awarded  to  criminals  in  civil  life — but  it 
cannot  tail  to  give  other  officials  an  enlarged 
sense  of  their  responsibility.  Hodge  had  been 
favored  beyond  most  officers  of  the  army,  and 
mingled  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  highest 
in  Washington.  That  he  did  not  actoally 


spend  the  money  of  which  he  robbed  the  gov¬ 
ernment  for  personal  gratification  is  a  matter 
of  small  contKxjuence,  liecause  he  intended  to 
spend  the  proceeds  of  his  speculations  with  this 
money  for  that  purpose.  His  crime  was  as 
heinous  as  it  well  could  be  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  he  fully  deserves  the  labor  and 
imprisonment  to  which  he  has  been  adjudged. 

Hexrt  Ward  Beecher  responded  to  the 
note  asking  his  attenda  .ce  at  the  ordination  of 
Mrs.  Celia  Burleigh  as  pastor  of  the  Unitarian 
clitirch  in  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  with  a  letter  in 
which  he  said  a  pressure  of  other  affairs  would 
prevent  him  from  coming.  But  he  wrote  these 
noble  and  gracious  words :  —  “1  do  cordially 
believe  that  umt  ought  to  preach.  I  think  vou 
had  a  ‘  call  ^  in  your  very  nature.  Nor  do  I 
doubt  that  vou  will  be  both  instructive  and 
eilifying.  There  are  elements  of  the  gospel 
which  a  woman’s  nature  ought  to  bring  out  far 
more  successfully  than  a  man  can.  W'e  have  no 
adequate  cxpiession  yet  for  sympathy,  for  mercy, 
for  pity,  for  love,  in  the  sermons  of  men.  It  is 
these  very  elements  that  our  civilization  and 
our  popular  Christianity  need.  The  illustration 
and  application  of  these  dirine  qualities  to  all 
these  phases  of  character,  to  household  cul¬ 
ture,  to  public  sentiment,  to  secular  affairs,  to 
civil  procedure,  constitute  a  life’s  work,  and  if 
done  with  thoroughness  and  power,  would  pro¬ 
duce  the  effect,  almost,  of  a  new  gospel.  1  do 
not  distlain  the  claims  of  abstract  Truth,  nor  of 
.Justice,  nor  even  of  Severity.  But  these  have 
licen  disproportionately  prominent  in  the 
theology  of  the  schools  and  the  preaching  of  the 
pulpits.’’  In  these  glowing  sentences  is  matter 
to  provoke  some  healthy  thought  and  feeling. 
Mr.  Beecher  is  correct  in  saying  that  the  timee 
require  an  infusion  of  humanity  and  tenderness 
into  the  preaching  of  His  gospel  who  came  to 
elevate  no  less  than  to  purify. 

The  cabinet  crisis  in  Spain  is  something  not 
roadily  comprehended.  The  late  Zorrilla  min¬ 
istry  was  homogeneous,  in  that  all  its  members 
were  of  the  Progresista  party,  and  among  them 
were  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  advanced 
statesmen  in  the  kingdom.  On  the  whole  it 
succeeded  quite  well  in  doing  the  work  it  had 
to  do,  and  its  continuance  in  power  would  have 
been  a  hopeful  sign  for  the  country.  It  re¬ 
signed  because  Zorrilla’s  candidate  for  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Cortis  was  defeated.  As  the  new 
president  is  Sagasta,  a  staunch  Progresista 
lieretofore,  and  one  of  Prim’s  chief  allies,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  the  need  of  Zorrilla’s  withdrawal. 
That  he  was  n-garded  with  con'iderable  favor 
in  many  of  the  interior  provinces  is  shown 
by  the  immediate  resignation  of  more  than  a 
score  of  the  local  governors.  The  new  minis¬ 
try  is  Liberal  Union  —  not  so  progressive  as  the 
old  one  was.  It  promises  to  nmher  the  policy 
inaugurated  by  Zorrilla  —  how  this  promise 
will  be  kept  we  must  wait  for  time  to  prove. 
The  King  has  created  a  kindly  feeling  toward 
himself  by  the  late  tour  of  oliservation ;  if  the 
old  party  chiefs  were  actuated  by  his  honest 
and  chi’valric  spirit  he  might  accomplish 
something.  But  their  chief  passion  seems  to 
be  that  of  intrigue  and  division. 

The  authorities  of  Nevada  and  California 
disiilayed  unusual  and  commendable  vigor  and 
persistence  in  pursuing  the  thirty  convicts  who 
recently  escape  from  the  Nevada  State  prison. 
The  gang  scattered  in  various  directions  after 
the  escapi',  but  none  of  its  members  succeeded 
in  finding  a  safe  refuge.  The  last  man  has 
been  hunted  down,  in  spite  of  the  facilities  which 
the  country  afforded  for  hiding,  and  those  not 
shot  have  lieen  returned  to  prison.  The  fate  of 
these  despi'rate  fellows  has  been  such  that 
revolts  in  the  Nevada  penitentiary  are  likely  to 
be  rare  for  the  next  few  years.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  what  answer  Mr.  Gough  would  get 
were  he  to  go  out  there  and  propound  the 
conundrum  of  his  last  lecture. 

A  rocR-LiNE  paragraph  in  the  last  batch  of 
press  news  from  Japan  possesses  an  interest  of 
almost  startling  significance.  Steam-cars  have 
been  run  over  a  three-mile  section  of  completed 
railway,  and  a  submarine  telegraph  cable  to 
connect  with  China  has  been  ordered  and  will 
soon  be  laid.  These  two  items,  when  read 
aright,  more  strikingly  show  what  Is  going  on 
in  Japan  than  any  of  the  long  letters  we  have 
seen  from  that  country.  Railways  and  tele¬ 
graphs  mean  civilization  —  from  that  conclusion 
there  is  no  escape.  The  Tycoon  is  really 
earnest  in  his  effort  toward  progress  ;  the  form 
and  spirit  of  modem  life  has  invaded  his 
dominions. 


The  inauguration  of  Professor  Porter  as 
President  of  Yale  college,  which  took  place  last 
week,  was  an  oicasion  of  much  interest  to  the 
friends  of  the  institution.  In  a  cert.ain  general 
stmse  it  was  also  a  thing  of  concern  to  the 
whole  country.  The  old  school  has  done  a 
noble  work  in  the  past,  and  now  enters  on  a 
new  and  promising  career  of  usefulness.  We 
are  gratified  to  sec  that  some  of  its  alumni  arc 
coming  forward  with  pecuniary  aid,  which  it 
must  have  in  liberal  measure  if  it  retains  a 
foremost  position  among  the  land’s  colleges. 

It  did  not  surprise  us  to  read  that  Messrs. 
Fisk  &  Hatch,  the  New  York  bankers,  were 
among  the  earliest  .and  most  liberal  of  the  con¬ 
tributors  in  that  city  to  the  necessities  of  Chica¬ 
go.  Their  enterprise  and  good  judgment  were 
long  ago  proven,  and  that  they  would  be  gimer- 
OU8  and  public-spirited  on  occasion  there  was 
no  reason  for  doubting. 
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ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI. —  By  our  Special  Artist  and  Correspondent, 


THE  GREEN  TREE  TAVERN. 


THE  OLDEST  HOUSE  IN  ST.  LOUIS. 


that  St.  Louis  as  the  emporium  of  this  ik-h 
territory  receives  and  will  continue  to  re¬ 
ceive  full  tithes  of  all  it  j)ro<luccs.  Many 
of  the  nei^hlxjrin"  States,  besides,  come 
here  to  mill.  In  the  month  of  July,  for  in¬ 
stance,  St.  Louis  receivctl  over  one  million 
and  two  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  shipj)ed  two  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  baiTels  of  Hour.  The  twenty- 
ei^ht  mills  of  these  western  gods  grind  fast. 
Tlie  grain  trade  with  the  East  has  increased 
this  year  two  hundred  i)er  cent,  it  is 
thought ;  hitherto  most  of  that  tr.ade  having 
lK.‘en  with  the  South.  On  ’Change  the 
merchants  of  St.  Louis  seem  to  transact  busi¬ 
ness  with  less  of  the  wild  gambling  than  is 
usual  in  most  great  grain  markets.  Tlie 
very  extensive  tobacco  trade  here  has  in¬ 
creased  within  the  last  twelve  months 
nearly  thirty-three  per  cent;  the  receipts 
this  year  will  Ihj  about  seventeen  thousand 
hogsheads.  Under  the  jn'ovisions  of  the 
new  jK)rt-of-entrv  law,  the  leading  mer¬ 
chants  inijxjrt  their  gcxKls  directly,  without 
breaking  bulk  at  the  seaboard,  to  the  gre.at 
saving  of  time  and  trouble.  In  18G1  the 
Custom  House  here  collected  from  all 
sourc-es  less  than  one  hundred  thou.sand 
dollars;  in  1870,  over  two  millions  were 
collected.  It  will  not,  however,  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  enter  further  into  statistics  to  show 
what  the  commercial  world  jnobably  knows 
well  enough,  that  St.  Louis  carries  on  a 
colossal  business.  According  to  the  last 
census,  “  Tlie  Future  Great  City”  is  already 
the  fourth  u]K)n  the  continent  in  popula¬ 
tion.  Chicago,  it  is  true,  disputes  this 
claim,  and  has  taken  the  pains  to  have  a 
census  of  its  own,  by  which  it  elevates  it¬ 
self  into  the  fourth  place.  That  the  young 
Republic,  however,  should  have  begotten 
two  such  cities,  —  whatever  the  merits  of 
their  rival  claims,  —  must  bo  only  the  more 


astonishing  to  the  Republic’s  eclipsed  grand¬ 
mothers,  Baltimore  and  Boston. 

nms,  considering  the  late  beginnings  of 
Chicago  or  St.  Louis,  it  becomes  a  jiane- 
gyric  upon  the  pcxiple  themselves  to  say 
th.at  either  city  has  three  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants.  As  we  have  now  to  do  ex¬ 
clusively  with  St.  Louis,  which  has  fifteen 
or  twenty  thousand  more,  we  might  quote 
the  “  Circumspice  ”  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren’s  epitaiih  in  St.  Paul’s,  and  have 
done  with  it.  We  have  at  least  thought 
liest  to  let  the  faces  of  some  of  the  foremost 
St.  Ixniisans  speak  for  themselves,  and  we 
have  acconlingly  furnished  you  witli  a  jiage 
of  them  among  our  engravings.  There  you 
have  elderly  millionaires  and  young  busi¬ 
ness-men,  from  Shaw  to  Scholten;  politi¬ 
cians,  from  Frank  Blair,  the  Governor  and 
Mayor  to  Alderman  Bain ;  editors  of  all 
parties  who  ap|)car  upon  the  same  side  of 
the  same  newspajwr  on  this  pictorial  occa¬ 
sion  only,  headed  by  Fishback,  Carl  Schurz, 
and  Stilson  Hutchins ;  professors  and  geolo¬ 
gists,  as  Tracy  and  Hager;  the  chief  of 
|K)licc,  and  Mr.  Reavis,  the  famous  caj)ital- 
mover  himself,  pre-eminently  the  Future 
Great  Citizen.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 

Coint  out  individuals  in  so  large  a  company, 
ut  the  curious  public  will  find  Mr.  Reavis 
immediately  at  the  right  of  the  two  upper 
ladies.  He  has  lieen  called  a  man  “  of  auda¬ 
cious  poverty;”  apart  from  his  capital- 
moving  scheme,  there  arc  millionaires  in 
St.  Louis  who  have  done  the  city  less 
good.  It  is  quite  remarkable  that  this  is 
the  only  place  yet  visited  by  the  present 
“  Expeilition”  where  the  people  have  not 
tried  to  impress  upon  us  that  they  have  the 
prettiest  women  in  the  country ;  and  it  is 
still  more  remarkable  that  St.  Louis  has 
some  of  the  handsomest  women  we  have 
seen  on  our  travels.  If  the  fair  faces  in  our 


picture  do  not  bear  out  the  foregoing  asser¬ 
tion  no  one  will  be  to  blame  but  the  engrav¬ 
er  and  printer. 

St.  Louis  has  nearly  a  score  of  ojkmi 
squares  and  parks.  The  largest  one 
near  enough  to  the  principivl  thoi-ough- 
farcs  to  be  a  literal  breathiug-place  for 
the  city  is  Lafayette  I’ark,  covei  ing  al)out 
thirty  acres.  It  is  tastefully  laid  out  with 
rides,  rambles,  statuary,  lakes  and  every  thing 
that  a  park  should  have.  AVhat,  however, 
struck  us  as  most  pictures<iuc  was  the  rustic 
bridge  spanning  a  little  stream  which  has 
garrulous  trouble  with  some  “lead-blossom” 
rocks  imported  trom  southern  Missouri.  It 
has  j)lacc  among  our  engravings.  But  the 
jirincely  gift  of  Mr.  Henry  Sliaw  to  the 
city,  known  as  the  Tower  Grove  Park,  goes 
beyond  anything  else  “  Tlie  Future  Great 
City  ”  has  to  show  in  the  way  of  jiarks ; 
“  Sliiiw’s  (Jarden,”  —  another  of  Mr.  Shaw’s 
benefactions  to  the  city  —  besides  being  the 
sjiecial  pride  of  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  St.  Louis,  is  without  douht  the  finast  garden 
in  the  United  States.  It  would  take  all  the 
pictorial  and  letter-press  space  in  this  paper 
to  give  a  just  idea  of  this  truly  m.agnificcnt 
place.  I'he  single  picture  lor  which  we 
have  found  room  represents  that  portion  of 
the  garden  laid  out  after  the  famous  parterre 
of  Solomon  Kaiis  —  if  I  have  not  missiielled 
his  name — in  Heidelberg.  Back  of  the 
kiosk  in  the  centre  of  the  engraving  stands 
Mr.  Shaw’s  house  out  of  sight.  Ilic  build¬ 
ing  shown  in  the  back-ground  is  th.at  con¬ 
taining  the  botanical  museum.  There  arc 
acres  and  acres  of  flowers  and  exotic  trees 
and  shrubbery,  a  choice  collection  of  cjio- 
tuscs,  ferns,  and  in  a  word,  of  every  imagin¬ 
able  and  unimaginable  botanical  rarity. 
In  the  vast  conserv.atory  we  observed  many 
self-imprisoned  humming-birds.  Tlie  little 
creatures  lured  in  by  the  flowers  could  not 
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ST.  LOUIS  carries  on  a  direct  trade  with 
nearly  ten  thousand  miles  of  navigable 
rivers,  not  taking  into  account  the  nunu  rous 
small  streams  whereon  commerce  waits  for 
high  w.ater.  She  sends  her  steamlwats  up  the 
Missouri  three  thousand  miles  to  Fort  Ben¬ 
ton,  up  the  Mississippi  eight  hundn-d  miles 
to  Minneapolis,  down  the  Mississippi  nearly 
thirteen  hundred  miles  to  New  Orleans, 
up  the  Ohio  a  thousand  miles  to  Pittsburgh, 
up  the  Tennessee  nearly  three  hundred 
miles  to  Florence,  up  the  Cumberland  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  Nashville,  up  the 
Arkansas  over  seven  hundred  miles  to  Fort 
Gibson,  up  the  White  six  hundred  miles  to 
Bull  River,  up  the  Oniichita  six  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  to  Cam<len,  up  the  Red 
River  into  Texas  seven  hundred  miles. 
Add  to  these  means  of  communication  the 
fourteen  railways  already  centering  in  the 
city,  and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the 
vast  business  capacities  of  St.  Louis  .at  the 
present ;  and  if  you  would  take  a  glance  into 
ner  next  decade,  add  the  ten  other  railwavs 
now  projected  or  building.  Who  can  help 
believing  in  the  future  of  a  city  with  twenty- 
four  railroads  and  ten  thousand  miles  of 
tributaiy  rivers  V 

To  the  wonders  of  Missouri’s  mineral 
wealth  we  expect  to  give  a  separate  article. 
According  to  a  geological  authority,  the 
State  has  more  territory  and  better  soil 
than  England,  more  and  better  iron  and 
quite  as  much  coal.  Our  present  purpose 
will  be  served  by  the  remark,  which  well- 
nigh  makes  itself  in  a  spontaneous  axiom. 
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find  their  way  out  again  and  darted  about  woman  of  three  or  four  score  years,  thrust 
in  delicious  durance.  The  whole  enclosure  a  bald  head  out  of  a  window  in  the  neighlwr- 
is  cultivated  on  the  most  scientific  as  well  liood,  and  replying  to  our  (jucstion,  said,  in 
as  the  most  tasteful  ])rinciplcs.  Tliough  the  language  of  some  fai^away  province  of 
Mr.  Shaw  has  given  his  gartlen  to  the  city,  France,  that  Lafayette  stayed  in  that  house 
he  takes  u{X)n  himself  the  trouble  and  ex-  when  he  visited  St  Louis,  —  an  assertion 

Sinse  of  keeping  it  up  during  his  lifetime,  which  every  one  else  whom  we  have  con- 
e  is  an  Englishman  who  came  to  St.  Louis  suited  indignantly  denies.  There  seems 
some  thirty  years  ago  to  establish  a  cutlery  however  to  be  good  authority  for  stating 
house  in  connection  with  Sheffield.  Having  that  the  Messrs.  Knapp,  the  present  million- 
accumulated  a  magnificent  fortune,  he  re-  aire  owners  of  the  MLigouri  Republican,  once 
tired  from  business  and  gave  himself  up  to  lived  with  their  widowed  mother  in  this  pic- 
what  seems  to  have  been  the  one  absorbing  tures(]ue  little  tenement, 
passion  of  his  life,  namely,  gardening.  lie  The  “  Cracker  Palace  ”  is  a  many-gabled, 
now  proposes  to  educate  the  public  taste  up  brick  and  mortar  romance  of  the  war.  It 
to  his  favorite  study,  by  having  popular  is  said,  in  the  fugitive  poetry  of  the  street,  to 
lectures  on  botany  delivered  in  the  ganlen,  have  ^‘en  built  out  of  “  hard-tack.”  An 
free  as  the  grounds  are  now,  to  all  comers,  ignorant  baker  got  suddenly  rich  by  army 
No  police  or  keepers  hound  the  visitor,  and  contracts,  and  this  ornate  “  palace  ”  is  only 
to  the  honor  of  the  St.  Louisans  be  it  said,  one  of  the  ways  in  which  he  showed  his 
that  none  hitherto  have  been  needed.  Since  dizzy  prosperity  to  the  world.  His  half  a 
the  generous,  genial  old  gentleman  has  made  million  somehow  slipped  through  his  hands 
his  grounds  at  all  times  as  much  the  as  quickly  as  it  had  come  into  them.  This  ex¬ 
property  of  every  poorest  citizen  as  they  travagant  house  in  the  high,  exclusive  pre- 
are  of  himself,  no  damage  of  any  kind,  we  cincts  of  Chouteau  Avenue  is  the  only  mon- 
were  assured,  has  ever  been  done  to  tree  or  ument  left  of  his  fortune.  He  never  lived 
flower.  The  garden  lies  a  little  out  of  the  in  his  palace.  Another  owner  occupies  it, 
city,  four  miles,  pt*rhaps,  from  the  river,  and  the  whilom  magnificent  contractor  of 
The  Tower  Grove  Park  is  south  of  Shaw’s  hard-tack  is  now,  if  my  information  is  cor- 
Garden;  it  contains  two  hundred  and  rect,  a  contented  journeyman  baker.  Wash- 
seventy-six  acres,  given  to  the  city  on  the  ington  University  is  a  flourishing  institution 
condition  that  the  Council  would  expend  with  a  building  which  in  beauty  and  extent 
upon  it  a  certain  sum  of  money,  under  the  far  surpasses  tliose  of  the  ordinary  Ameri- 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Shaw.  The  con-  can  college.  The  Post-office  is  perhaps  a 
dition  h:is  been  complied  with,  and  Mr.  better  example  of  the  massive  architecture 
Shaw  is  a  life  commissioner  of  the  improve-  of  the  St.  Ixtuis  of  to-day.  No  wooden 
ments.  The  park  has  six  entrances,  three  building  is  allowed  to  be  put  up  in  the  city 
of  them  for  carriages.  Tlie  principal  gate-  limits.  The  coal  smoke  and  the  solidity  of 
way  is  adorned  with  bronze  lions,  griffins  the  houses  combined  give  St.  Louis  some- 
and  stags,  from  the  founderies  of  Berlin,  what  of  a  Londonesque  appearance,  —  ex¬ 
facing  the  city  and  the  east.  At  the  north  cept  in  the  suburbs.  There  every  thing  is 
carriage  entrance  are  a  pretty  gate-house  bright  and  beautiful 

and  a  fine  building  for  offices,  &c.  A  casino  The  stranger  who  rambles  forth  a-sight- 
for  refreshments  will  be  erected  opposite  seeing  here,  will  be  sure  to  find  him- 
this  entrance,  outside  the  park.  A  building  self  wfore  he  knows  it,  and  possibly 
in  the  Flemish  style,  quaint  and  picturesque,  without  knowing  it,  wandering  up  and 
stands  at  the  western  gate.  Most  of  the  down  Fourth  or  Fifth  Street,  ^ese, 
trees  are  necessarily  young  yet,  and  the  to  qualify  a  little  the  Ciceronian  phrase, 
rolling  prairie  of  much  of  the  original  are  the  race-courses  of  the  elaborate  re¬ 
ground  gives  little  chance  for  great  variety  tail  mind,  the  corsos  of  female  display  on 
of  scenery,  or  for  those  expensive  gentle-  bright  afternoons,  the  twin  Broadways  of 
men,  the  “  landscape  architects.”  Still  the  St.  Louis,  always.  Great  blocks  of  stone  and 
park  is  a  beautiful  place,  with  a  carriage  iron  and  brick  buildings  rise  there  on  every 
drive  of  two  and  a  half  miles,  and  innumer-  hand,  in  all  stages  of  tall  splendor,  dinginess, 
able  winding  foot-paths,  and  with  the  usual  and  newness,  with  processions  of  shops  in 
attractions  of  ponds  and  fountains,  music-  which  even  the  trivialist  articles  of  our 
stand  and  children’s  jday-ground,  —  which  every-day  needs,  to  say  nothing  of  our  red- 
latter  is  pleasantly  shaded  with  vine-covered  letter  luxuries,  are  encased  in  a  sheen  so 
trellises.  Then  there  is  a  maze  on  the  plan  regal  and  so  very  republican  withal  that 
of  that  at  Hampton  Court,  but  greater  in  we  must  make  a  new  word  for  it  and  call  it 
extent.  Around  the  park  a  belt  of  ground  gorgeor.  It  was  this  gorgeor,  no  doubt, 
two  hundred  feet  in  depth  will  be  cut  up  in  which  graduated  the  American  shop  into 
plots  of  a  hundred  feet  front  for  villas.  “  store.”  Magnificent  stores,  however,  are 
Thus,  thousands  of  children  yet  unborn  will  no  more  peculiar  to  St.  Louis  than  are  the 
live  to  bless  the  name  of  the  generous  old  attractive  offices  —  realized  dreams  of  glaz- 
bachelor  who  has  provided  them  with  this  ing  and  upholstery  —  w'ith  which  they  are 
charming  play-ground.  No  more  magnifi-  sandwiched.  A  stroll  on  either  of  these  prin- 
cent  gift  has  been  given  to  any  city  by  a  cipal  thoroughfares  becomes  a  sort  of  inadver- 
private  individual,  and  no  city  has  a  more  tent  playing  with  fire  and  life  to  one  who 
simple-mannered,  kindly  old  man  than  the  gazes  much  in  at  windows,  so  invitingly  thick 
giver.  and  splendid  are  the  parlors  sacred  to  insur- 

To  convey  an  idea  of  what  St.  Louis  has  ance — that  modem  miracle  by  which  charity 
been  we  have  given  you  pictures  of  the  two  ministers  to  the  distress  of  all  comers  and 
oldest  houses  in  the  city,  left  fix>m  the  times  houses  itself  in  palaces  at  the  same  time, 
ofthe  old  voyageurs  and  their  bateaux.  Up-  Crossing  Fourth  and  Fifth  Streets  are 
on  the  same  page  stand  pictorially  the  Post-  the  broad  Avenues  which  lead  out  west- 
oflice,  Washington  University,  and  the  ward  past  fine  residences  miles  away  into 
“  Cracker  Palace  ”  of  the  present.  The  the  suburbs.  Whichever  direction  one  goes 
old  building  known  as  the  “  Green  Tree  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  lost,  for  there 
Tavern  ”  represented  on  the  left  is  near  the  are  just  one  hundred  numbers  to  a  block, 
levee  on  the  corner  of  Chestnut  Street.  We  ranging  from  the  levee  west  and  from 
have  been  able  to  learn  nothing  of  the  his-  Market  Street  north  and  south.  If  our 
tory  of  this  old  pile,  except  that  no  one  imaginary  rambler  should  yield  to  the  nat- 
knows  when  it  was  not  there.  It  is  now  ural  impulse  which  in  all  lands  and,  I  sup- 
occupied  as  a  sail-loft,  and  standing  where  pose,  in  all  ages,  has  led  idleness  to  the 
it  does  the  owner  gets  almost  as  much  rent  brink  of  fluids,  water  in  especial,  he  may  turn 
from  it  as  he  would  for  a  finer  building ;  so,  eastward  from  either  of  the  St.  Louis  Broad- 
he  argues,  why  should  he  go  to  the  expense  of  ways  down  toward  the  river.  In  that  case 
tearing  it  down  and  putting  up  another  V  he  will  pass  Second  Street  and  the  crowded. 
The  building  represented  next  to  it  on  the  solid  regions  of  the  wholesale  merchants, 
right  in  the  engraving  is  thought  to  be  the  before  he  comes  upon  the  dust  and  smoke 
oldest  house  in  St.  Louis.  It  stands  on  the  of  the  levee.  Having  watched  the  harges 
comer  of  P.um  and  Third  Streets.  The  and  stern-wheelers  shambling  up  and  down 
walls  are  very  thick,  built  of  clay  and  a  few  the  current,  and  the  ferry-boats  weaving 
stones  in  a  frame-work  of  timber.  The  old  Missoimi  into  Illinois,  or  Illinois  into  Mis- 
door  of  bolted  iron  —  with  which  the  early  souri,  and  having  admired  the  ornate  majes- 
French  settler  secured  himself  from  the  In-  ty  of  the  side-wheeled  steamers  at  the  wharf- 
dians  or  other  enemies  iu  the  days  when  his  boats,  resting  after  long  voyages,  or  smok- 
house  was  literally  his  castle  —  has  disap-  ing  and  ringing  their  bells  in  the  prep- 
peared,  and  the  cellar  where  his  year’s  pro-  aration  for  departure,  our  rambler  may  per- 
visions  were  stored  is  now  filled  with  ice.  haps  find  his  way  up  to  the  abutment  of  the 
AVhat  was  probably  the  garden  for  garlic  and  new  bridge,  where  mute  workmen  are  hewing 
onions,  and  the  vegetables  that  the  old  the  vast  stones  and  wheezinv  engines  are 
Frenchman  loved,  is  now  used  as  a  wood  lifting  them  to  their  places,  ^turning  by 
and  coal  yard,  llie  outside  of  the  house  is  the  sidewalk  of  the  street  fronting  the  levee, 
plastered  with  all  manner  of  play-bills,  he  will  encounter  a  queer  array  of  junk¬ 
ie  good-natured  Irishman  who  was  saw-  shops,  whiskey-saloons  and  eating-houses, 
ing  wood  there  in  tlie  shadow  of  the  last  but  the  queerest  of  all  are  the  dingy  German 
century,  as  one  might  say,  seemed  to  have  shoe-shops,  which  seem  in  fact  the  special- 
a  sort  of  Old-World  reverence  for  the  an-  il€  of  this  one-sided  street.  Being  entirely 
tiquity  of  the  place,  but  he  knew  nothing  of  open  at  one  end,  the  passer-by,  in  looking 
its  history.  An  exceedingly  rotund  French  into  them,  looks  into  a  sort  of  shoemakers* 


cave.  There  sit  the  “  boss  ”  and  from  three  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  stuffed  snakes  and 
to  six  journevmen  pegging  away  utterly  un-  idiotic  animal  defbranties,  called  a  museun. 
mindful  of  the  curiosity  they  may  excite.  My  spite  against  that  band,  and  those  mon. 
They  seem  to  be  mostly  all  in  the  cobbler  keys,  hyenas  and  what  not,  arises  from  the 
line.  Their  customers  must  be  confined  fact  that  one  of  the  rulers  of  my  country 
exclusively  to  people  emploved  about  the  once  stopping  at  the  hotel  opposite,  and  be* 
river,  such  as  stevedores,  coal  boatmen,  and  ing  in  a  maudlin  state,  insisted  on  taking 
I  should  have  added  negro  “  roustabouts,”  the  one  for  a  serenade,  and  on  addressing 
if  I  had  ever  happened  to  see  one  of  that  the  others  as  his  constituents.  As  a  free 
class  with  a  pair  of  whole  shoes.  .  American  I  think  there  is  something  wron» 

The  signs  upon  these  levee  shops  are  somewhere, 
masterpieces  in  their  way,  though  some  of  Seriously,  however,  I  cannot  say  that  I 
them  are  evidently  of  amateur  production,  found  it  in  the  museum  itself,  unless  that  is 
The  letters  of  several  words,  in  occasional  so  very  amusing  just  because  it  is  so  ineifa- 
instances,  run  right  along  without  spacing,  bl^  bad.  Leavingoutthemusic,  of  course,! 
after  the  classical  manner  of  Greek  inscrip-  will  venture  to  say  tliat  I  have  seen  no 
tions.  All  over  the  exterior  of  one  “  saloon  ”  show  comparable  to  it  in  the  Mississippi 
it  reads,in  glaring  colors,  “  5  cent  Whisk-  Valley ;  and  one  of  its  chief  merits,  too,  is 
EY ;  Here  you  get  your  Five-cent  the  generosity  with  which  its  best  part  is 
Whiskey.”  But  upon  the  whole  levee  hung  on  the  outside  for  the  benefit  of  the 
there  is  nothing  to  transcend  the  general  boarders  at  the  hotel  across  the  way,  and 
style  of  the  sign  which  proclaims  “  Cigars  of  any  passing  countryman  from  the  back 
AND  Lodging  here,”  unless  it  is  that  counties.  Even  the  mongrel  band  serves  a 
other  one,  almost  etfaced  by  sun  and  rain :  beneficent  purpose  to  the  neighboring  mock- 
“  Tobbaco  and  Meels  at  all  hours.”  auctioneer,  tor  he  catches  the  crowd 
After  all,  one  needs  not  always  go  upon  drummed  up  from  his  direction,  and  the  imr 
the  streets  here  to  get  at  least  tne  benefits  becile  “  living  skeleton,”  and  the  perfect 
of  a  ramble  around  town.  Our  last  night’s  “  fat  lady  ”  —  who  exist,  by  the  way,  only 
experiences  of  a  brass  band  enable  me  to  in  livid  fresco  on  the  outer  walls  —  allure 
illustrate  this  seeming  paradox.  But  let  it  the  crowd  into  the  museum  from  their 
be  premised,  by  way  of  introduction,  that  direction.  Indeed,  I  have  seen  an  honest 
although  this  was  not  one  of  them,  there  are  countryman  tossed  and  shoved  about  from 
several  fine  bands  in  St.  Louis,  as  how  one  to  the  other  of  these  places  all  an  aftei^ 
could  there  help  being  in  a  city  where  even  noon,  in  a  sort  of  musical  game  of  shinny.” 
the  councilmen  have  such  a  taste  for  mu-  I  would  I  had  room  for  a  catalogue  of  the 
sic  that  they  have  legislated  grind-organs  wonders  which  begin  just  behind  those  mu- 
outside  of  the  corporation  limits  ?  These  sicians  —  poor  fellows  I  they  are  fit  for 
councilmen  have  done  many  wise  and  pro-  much  more,  and  in  a  happier  hour  their 
gressive  things,  but  nothing  for  which  they  noses  might  have  glowed  with  a  holier 
deserve  more  hearty  gratitude.  Here,  for  flame — on  the  ground-floor  with  a  living 
the  first  time  in  five  years,  I  think,  I  have  monkey  mother  and  child,  and  which  go  up 
missed  that  one  particular  organ  which  has  through  three  stories  to  some  of  the  most 
been  marching  me  around  the  world  to  the  wonderful  wax-works  (I  say  it  without  fear) 
“Fisher’s  Hornpipe  ”  and  the  “  Anvil  Cho-  that  the  world  ever  saw.  Beyond  these  — 
rus.”  Justice,  however,  compels  me  to  murderers  and  philanthropists,  all  with  the 
add  that  in  the  ordinary  bands  of  St.  Louis,  same  dark  visages,  abundant  beards  and 
as  in  the  ordinary  music  of  all  American  hair,  and  with  the  same  jaunty  trousers — 
cities,  one  observes  the  same  Yankeeism  the  whole  thing  culminates  in  the  “  Infernal 
which  too  often  gets  into  other  branches  of  Regions,”  also  a  fine  specimen  of  the  ghastly 
our  art, —  sculpture,  for  instance.  Praxit-  humorous.  On  my  way  down  stairs  fix>m 
eles,  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed,  never  this  strange  place,  I  met  a  very  tall  man, 
got  an  order  for  ten  thousand  drachmas’  with  a  beard  reaching  to  his  feet ;  his  legs 
worth  of  statuary,  with  his  own  choice  of  a  were  brought  out  in  mild  contrast  to  his 
subject,  and  Phidias  never  sold,  under  the  terrible  beard  by  a  pair  of  cheap  blue  panta- 
rose,  fifty  copies  of  the  “  Head  of  Jove,”  loons  and  a  gold  stripe.  He  wore  a  hat  and 
allowing  each  pm'chaser  to  think  he  had  the  coat — or  was  it  a  tunic?  —  ofthe  same 
only  one.  The  Americanism  of  music  material.  He  passed  on  into — “Hell I' 
seems  to  be  in  getting  the  most  style  and  looking  sadly  away  from  me  in  mysterious 
flourish  out  of  the  fewest  instruments.  I  silence.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  1  came 
remember  once  to  have  encountered  in  a  into  a  room  hung  with  charts,  representing, 
western  city,  a  band  which  consisted  of  a  I  suppose, —  from  the  appalling  company  of 
bass-drum  and  a  bear.  The  bear  danced,  skulls  in  their  neighbornood,  —  the  ph^ical 
as  I  need  hardly  say.  And  here  in  St.  geography  of  the  human  cranium,  lliere 
Louis  the  other  day,  we  came  across  a  stood  a  youngish  man  in  a  soiled-ornate  coat 
string-band  of  four  exceeding  black  musi-  holding  forth  to  two  men  and  a  boy,  who 
cians,  sitting  in  fine  contrast  of  color  before  seemed  to  be  the  only  visitors  besides  myself 
a  green  curtain  in  the  rear  of  a  barber-shop  at  the  museum  just  then.  Seeing  me  he  made 
exclusively  patronized  by  negroes.  While  an  ecstatic  lunge,  and  pointing  at  me  in  a 
colored  gentlemen  were  shaving  other  col-  highly  Mephistophelian  way,  exclaimed 
ored  genuemen  with  heads  back  and  legs  that  he  would  bet  two  hundred  dollars  to  a 
sprawled  out  in  delicious  repose,  this  band  cent  that  I  was  a  doctor  of  medicine.  My 
discoursed  allurement  to  aft  possible  cus-  amazement  was  probably  much  greater 
tomers.  When  the  shop  was  full  the  in-  than  that  of  the  two  men  and  one  boy  to- 
struments  of  sound  were  exchanged  for  gether.  I  think  I  could  not  have  spoken 
those  of  the  “  tonsorial  art,”  as  it  is  termed  for  the  first  few  seconds ;  I  am  sure  they 
in  the  sign  at  the  door.  But  it  was  a  par-  did  not  This  general  silence  seemed  to 
ticular  brass  band  with  which  the  present  have  an  exciting  effect  upon  the  man  with 
aesthetic  disquisition  started.  It  began  our  the  shabby  coat  of  many  colors,  and  he  in- 
paradoxical  ramble  around  town  for  us,  creased  his  bet  to  four  hundred  dollars  to  a 
while  we  were  seated  in  our  rooms  last  night  cent ;  receiving  no  takers,  he  increased  it 
about  eleven  o’clock.  The  first  we  heard  further  to  a  thousand,  and  then  said,  “  Sir, 
of  it  was  its  serenade  of  our  hotel  bar-room.  I  am  a  phrenologist.  What  is  your  busi- 
The  music  was  tolerable.  At  the  end  of  ness  ?  ”  When  I  assured  him  that  I  was 
the  piece  there  was  a  significant  silence,  not  a  doctor  of  medicine,  the  two  men  and 
Then  after  some  minutes  we  could  hear  a  a  boy  had  the  disrespect  to  science,  or  sim- 
miscellaneous  scuffling  of  feet  on  the  side-  ply  the  good-nature,  may  be,  to  laugh  long 
walk  beneath  our  window  and  the  band  and  loud,  and  the  phrenologist  flushed 
began  to  play  again — this  time  a  trifle  flat,  clear  up  into  his  receding  forehead.  After 
as  they  marched  around  the  corner  to  sere-  this  introduction  I  felt  no  hesitance  in  ask- 
nade  the  next  bar-room.  Now,  though  I  ing  about  that  man  or  ghost  with  the  long 
hold  that  St.  Louis  is  a  temperate  city  for  beard.  “  That,”  said  toe  phrenologist,  with 
its  latitude,  there  seemed  to  be  an  uncon-  a  wave  of  the  hand,  “  that  is  the  celebrated 
scionable  number  of  bar-rooms  in  our  block  Koskiosko ;  he  is  a  Prussian  nobleman.” 
last  night,  for  it  took  that  band  over  an  I  thought  of  the  remarkable  Kentucky  cast 
hour  to  serenade  them  all.  The  musicians  of  his  features  and  then  of  the  cheap  blue 
played  flatter  and  flatter  after  every  suspi-  and  gold  poetry  of  his  attire,  and  asked  the 
cious  pause,  so  that  when  they  came  around  phrenologist,  what  the  antiquity  of  the  jest 
under  our  window  a  second  time,  every  in-  would  make  natural  to  the  occasion,  if  his 
strument  was  playing  lor  itself.  It  was  this  lordship  had  come  over  to  wear  out  his  old 
fact  —  and  the  intervening  balcony  below —  clothes.  The  phrenologist,  apparently  rco- 
that  left  us  uncertain  whether  they  marched  ognizing  neither  the  old  nor  a  new  joke  in 
away  separately  or  in  a  body.  We  know  my  question,  observed,  with  a  still  grander 
merely  that  they  at  last  soloed  themselves  sweep  of  the  hand  and  voice,  “  Oh,  no;  he  is 
out  of  hearing,  after  giving  us  one  of  the  just  staying  here  till  the  Count  returns." 
most  striking  bits  of  “  fireside  travel  ”  we  “  'ITie  Count  1  What  Count  ?  ” 
ever  happened  to  enjoy.  “  Why,  the  count  who  owns  this  here 

There  is  another  band  whose  permanent  museum.” 
proximity  to  one  of  the  principal  hotels  “Is  he,  now,  a  real  count?  ” 

must  be  a  “  sweet  boon  ’’  to  the  regular  “  To  be  sure  he  is,  and  here’s  his  picture,” 

boarders.  All  day  long  and  a  good  share  replied  the  phrenologist,  producing  aphoto- 
of  the  night  it  sits  right  behind  the  ticket-  graph  whose  imperfect  art  was  yet  true 
office,  the  raucous  siren  of  a  combined  enough  to  show  a  weak-eyed  young  man 
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tipathy  and  distrust  grew  iij)  Ix-twc.-n  tlic  two  and  sid<‘  lirackrts  with  prism  gas  jets  are  uix>n 


ously  mane  at  you  so  oiten  irom  lut  moutrn  admiral  of  the  fleet,  carried  his  cologne  fountain  of  fine  marble  is  plneed  at  the 

gtage.  .  .  animosity  so  far  ns  to  put  his  brother  under  centre  of  the  rear  windows.  Over  it,  and  the 

The  two  men  and  the  boy  having  grati-  arrest :  an  act  of  tyranny  whieh  Nicholas  I.  re-  most  prominent  object  that  attracts  the  atten- 
fied  their  curiosity  with  the  skulls  and  liis  proved  by  subjecting  Constantine  to  the  same  tion,  is  a  large  and  lite-like  portrait  of  the  Czar, 
countship’s  lineaments,  withdrew ;  but  I  re-  punishment.  Nicholas  I.  looked  with  so  much  The  walls  and  ceilings  are  frescoed  with  rare 
..tn.wt  tn  pxnress  mv  <Tatification  at  hav-  apprehension  at  the  growing  dillerences  between  skill  and  exquisite  aste.  Over  the  arches, 
*.  •  ^  ”  1  ...  ,1*  .1.,  his  two  children,  that  in  1843,  upon  the  birth  of  in  fr>l<lu  am  tl,a  Riw^.'an  onrl 


skill  and  exquisite  aste.  Over  the  arches, 
draped  in  graceful  folds,  are  the  Russian  and 


PLANCIIE’S  RECOLLECTIONS. 

Mr.  J.  R.  PLANCHE  brings  his  entertaining 
“  Recollections  ”  to  a  close  in  the  October 
numlM:r  of  London  Society,  from  the  advance 
sheets  of  which  magazine  we  take  the  following 
passages :  — 

On  the  12th  of  May,  1842,  Her  Majesty  gavo 
her  first  Hal  Costume'  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
and  1  had  th*honor  of  being  consulted  by  their 
Royal  Highnesses  the  Duchess,  Prince  George, 


- .  1  u  .  .ka  oKla  aninntiaf  in  tlioap  - ..  j - — .11 - - - -—fj  - ............  *  w  wiiui  was  icrmcu  "  me  uticiiess  oi  (.amonuge  s 

terrunted  by  tne  able  scienttsi  in  inesc  m  Alexander  the  tmpcnal  throne,  obtained  tends  from  the  front  to  the  rear  of  the  rooms,  quailrillc.’'  The  Ouecn  had  cxnress^  her  de- 


honioiy  Saxon  words  :  “  Oh !  that’s  enough  from  both  a  solemn  promise  to  remain  forever  The  chairs  arc  elegantly  upholstered,  as  an* 
of  that ;  let’s  go  and  take  a  drink.”  closely  united,  in  order  to  secure  the  peace  and  also  the  divans  and  lounges.  Two  splendid 


01  lliav  »  U  am....... 

I  walked  sadly  away  from  that  able  sci- 
entist  down  the  rickety  stairs  and  out  of  Czarowitch  on  this  oc-casion,  in  the  presence  of  placed  in  the  room.  The  table  linen  is  of  tht 
.  ,  in’useum  Ministers  of  the  Estates,  declared  his  inten-  finest  texture.  The  cutlcrv  is  entirely  new, 

‘in  our  next  article  we  will  continue  our  Rovemment  of  the  empire,  and  the  silvcT  is  frotn  the  St. ’Petersburg  Palace. 

1 1  1  ...  «.  T  ....to  o..,i  a..  **“1  "'ti®  immediately  proclaimed  Emperor,  as  Although  the  regular  hotel  cooks  will  prepare 

rambles  a^  •  i  *»  p  *♦>**<•.  ^  Alexander  II.  The  same  afternoon  the  Estates  the  meals  and  special  hotel  servants  attend  thi 

count  of  Presiuent  orant  s  larm.  of  the  Empire,  and  the 'military  stationed  in  St.  table,  a  Russian  cook  is  attached  to  the  oartv 


happiness  of  their  common  country.  The  buHcts  and  tables,  with  marble  slabs,  are  aUo 


sire  that  the  costume  should  be  historical  and 
strictly  accurate.  Her  Majesty  selected  that  of 
Queen'  Philippa;  the  Prince  Consort  wore  the 


placed  in  the  room.  The  table  linen  is  of  the  rolics  of  Edward  HI.;  and  all  their  household, 
finest  texture.  The  cutlery  is  entirely  new,  as  well  as  the  great  oflicers  of  staU',  were 
and  the  silver  is  from  the  St.  Petersburg  Palace,  attired  in  the  habits,  civil  or  militarv,  of  that 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  principal  portion  of  our  Art  Depart¬ 
ment  this  week  is  devoted  to  subjects  of 
general  home  interest.  We  print  a  large 


Petersburg,  did  homage,  and  at  a  council  held  and  he  will  prepare  such  home-made  dishes  as  allowed ;  but  not  what  ate  called  fancy  or  em- 
under  the  presidency  of  the  new  emperor,  it  was  may  be  required.  The  halls  and  stairways  are  bleniatic’al  costume.  Authorities,  therefore,  had 


resolvid  not  in  any  way  to  internipt  the  course  covered  with  a  bright  gre'en  carpet,  with  deep 


of  the  war  with  the  Allied  Powers  in  which  orange  foliated  borders.  The  walls  are  tinted  and  dressmakers  'who  were  employed  in  the 

Russia  was  cn^ged.  Alexander’s  first  imt  was  blue  and  crimson,  in  gilt  panels.  The  gas  masquerade  ware-hou.ses  of  that  dav,  or  in  the 

to  issue  a  manifest  i  to  the  nation,  notifying  his  pendant  is  of  gold  and  bronze,  with  colored  wardroixis  of  the  theatres.  No  play  of  the 

accession,  and  dc'claring,  in  general  terms,  his  porcelain  globes.  There  are  four  rooms  on  the  rei>'n  of  Edward  III.  had  lieen  produced  bv 


to  be  furnished  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tailors 
and  dressmakers  who  were  employed  in  the 


J-  ment  this  week  is  devoted  to  subjects  of  accession,  and  dc'claring,  in  general  terms,  his  porcelain  globes.  There  are  four  rooms  on  the 
rreneral  home  intenat.  We  print  a  large  intention  to  uphold  the  glory  of  the  empire  second  floor.  The  front  hall-room  has  been 
”  L  f  -11..  -.i.».nr-aani,a  ^  bud  bceo  upheld  by  Peter,  Catherine,  Alex-  overarched  and  thrown  open  to  the  larger  one, 

number,  o  ^  i  andcr  I.,  and  Ntcholas  I.  He  at  the  same  time  thus  forming  a  neat  dressing-room.  This  is  the 


reign  of  Edward  III.  had  lieen  produced  by 
Madame  'Vestris  or  by  Mr.  Macieaidy,  who  had 
then  iK'Come  the  lessee  of  Drury  Lane.  I  had 
rccentlv  published  my  “History  of  British  Cos- 


,  ^  - *  ,  ^ - — ..  — «  —  .  a.,-—..  .ww....  -.—.a,  rvcviuiv  puuiiMieii  iiiy  All^Lu^v  ui  uniiBii 

taken  by  Lovejoys  Foster  of  Chicago,  and  wliicli  summoned  Gen.  Riidmger  from  the  Warsaw,  royal  bedchamber.  An  Axminster  carpet  of  tume,’'^  and  was  engaged  at  that  moment  in  ed- 


have  been  generously  placed  at  our  disposal  by 
Mr.  Pollock,  132  WasUngton  Street,  Boston,  — 


and  conferred  upon  him  the  command  of  the  white,  pnrple  and  pink  covers  the  floor.  The 


a  new  edition  of  Strutt’s  “  Dress  and 


and  public  works  destroyed  by  the  Chicago  con¬ 
flagration,  among  which  arc  the  Chicago 


ur  xuiiuva  _ , _ ,  Imperial  Guards,  until  then  held  by  himself;  furniture  is  all  solid  rosewood.  A  double  bed-  Habits  of  the  People  of  England,”  and  his 

mlnv  rf*theTrom*inrnrhuildin<ss  I  ‘be  powers  of  his  plenipotentiaries  at  stead,  with  a  loRy  headboard  profusely  carved,  «  Regal  Antiquities,”  and  had  consiwtentlv  ac- 

rc‘pre8cntin„  many  ot  thc^proinin^^^  o  |  Vienna,  and  through  them  announced  his  ad-  standi  at  one  side  of  the  door.  A  canopy  made  cumulated  considerable  material  particularly 

,  j  -  L  herence  to  the  declarations  made  by  Prince  of  the  Russian  and  American  flags  is  suspended  useful  on  this  occasion. 

GortschakolF  on  behalf  of  his  late  father.  On  above.  The  sheets  and  other  linen  are  exceed-  i  need  scarcely  sav  with  what  pride  and 


herence  to  the  declarations  made  by  Prince  of  the  Russian  and  American  flags  is  suspended 

o _ a.  u: .  iv..i _  r\—  I  _i _  -i _ x.. _ i  _ t? _ _  * _ i 


Gortschakolf  on  behalf  of  his  late  father. 


above.  The  sheets  and  other  linen  are  exceed- 


Water- Works  the  Palmer  House.  Drake  and  th>;  return  of  peace,  one  of  the  first  steps  by  ingly  fine.  The  pillow-cases  are  I'dged  with  pleasure  I  placed  my  humble  sen  ices  at  the  dis- 
T-  11  ni..  I  .1.0  .1,,.  Tr!  Alexander  II.  tu  the  direction  of  reform  was  lace,  and  all  the  blankets  are  of  choicest  merino  posal  of  those  memlxrs  of  the  Roval  Family 


r-  11  ni,.-  C  *1.0  ttiM  Tri  Aiexanacr  11.  tu  me  uirection  ot  reform  was  lace,  and  all  the  blankets  are  ot  choicest  menno  posal  of  those  memlxrs  of  the  Roval  Family 

Furwell  Block,  the  bhernian  House,  the  1  n  reduction  of  the  army  to  the  lowest  limits  wool.  The  coverlet  is  a  marvel  of  Ix  auty,  b«  ing  who  flattered  me  by  their  request,  and  have  evti 
bunc  Building,  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Cen-  compatible  with  the  dignity  and  safety  of  the  of  fine  white  silk,  elaborately  embroidered,  since  most  graciously  evinced  their  ri-colk-ction 
tral  RR.  Depot,  the  Court  House,  the  Chamber  empire.  Vigorous  efforts  were  made  to  place  There  is  a  large  wardrobe,  lined  with  aromatic  of  them.  They  were  also  readily  given  to  such 


nf  rnmmeree  Booksellers’  Row  Unitv  Church  national  finances  on  a  fimer  basis,  and  to  ci-dar  panels,  and  the  bureau  is  splendidly  of  the  nobility  as  were  personally  known  to  me ; 
/»  r<  II  I  a  1  v  *1  a  pt.  i, .  P*"®"*®**-'  commercial  prosperity.  But  the  great-  carved.  On  the  marble  slab  two  heavy  posts  but  it  was  positively  astonishing  how  many 

(Mr.  Lollycrs),  and  fiiew-England  Churefi ;  reform  of  all  wm  his  emancipation  of  23,-  hold  a  large  oval  mirror,  on  each  side  of  which  persons,  to  whom  I  really  could  not  remember 
and  general  views  of  the  city  looking  south  000,000  human  beings  from  the  bondage  of  is  a  wingrf  angel,  kneeling,  with  outstretched  having  ever  been  presented,  did  me  the  honor 


from  the  dome  of  the  Court  House.  The  sertdom,  and  an  Imperial  ukase  proclaimed  the 
,  ,  .  .  I  r  .1  lik'tation  of  the  serfs,  on  certain  conditions, 

pictures  also  embrace  views  of  several  of  the  March3,1861.  In  Fel.Atarv,  1864,  the  same  boon 
leading  streets  and  avenues  of  the  ill-fated  city,  was  conferred  ujion  the  Polish  serfs,  with  a  view 
Appropriate  letter-press  will  be  found  on  anoth-  to  weaken  the  influence  of  the  Polish  nobility, 
erpage.  We  present  in  this  number  the  second  owned  the  greater  part  of  the  land,  and 

.r  1  .  .  .  •  •  .-1  1.  .  o.  were  consequently  all-powertul.  In  1841 

of  Mr.  KecloFs  entertaining  articles  about  St.  (April  the  28th)  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.  mar- 
Louis,  with  graphic  sketches  from  the  pencil  of  ried  Maria  Alexandrovna,  Princess  of  Hesse, 
Mr.  Waud,  and  have  in  preparation  by  these  by  whom  he  has  had  a  large  family :  1 .  Grand- 
who  w,™  of  .1..  Gn,.; 


of  the  nobility  as  were  personally  known  to  me ; 
but  it  was  positively  astonishing  how  many 
persons,  to  whom  I  really  could  not  rvmember 
having  ever  been  presented,  did  me  the  honor 


March  3, 1 861 .  In  February,  1 864,  the  same  boon 
was  conferred  ujion  the  Polish  serfs,  with  a  view 


A  marble-top  centre-table,  and  a  fall-  ol  recollecting  what  I  must  have  entirely  I'or- 


lik-ration  of  the  serfs,  on  certain  conditions,  Icnt'th  mirror  hung  on  pivots,  a  lounge,  rocking-  gotten.  To  these  add  a  number  of  ladies  and 


chairs,  etc.,  elegantly  upholstered,  ^e  also  there,  gentlemen  who  freely  construed  the  French 
The  fender,  grate,  etc.,  sparkle  with  gold  and  maxim,  “  Les  amis  de  nos  amis  sont  nos  amis,” 


to  weaken  the  influence  of  the  Polish  nobility,  silver  sheen.  A  costly  ormolu  clock  and  orna-  and  a  few  who,  considering  their  official  posi- 
who  owned  the  greater  part  of  the  land,  and  mcifts  are  on  the  marble  mantel.  The  chandelier  tion  justified  their  sell-intr(5uction,  frankly  and 
were  consequently  all-^werful.  In  1841  '  '  ^  .  .  i  . 


Fire  in  Chicago,  a  most  striking  pictorial  and 
descriptive  account  of  the  calamity.  The  visit 
of  the  Grand-duke  Alexis  to  this  country  lends 
especial  interest  to  the  two  portraits  which  oc¬ 
cupy  pages  428  and  429;  these  pictures  arc 
engraved  from  recent  photographs  of  Alexan¬ 
der  II.  of  Russia  and  his  son  the  Grand-duke 
Alexis,  kindly  furnished  us  by  Messrs.  C.  D. 
Fredericks  &  Company  of  New  York.  A  view 
of  the  reading-room  of  the  Fifth- Avenue  Hotel, 
a  spirited  Cartoon  entitled  “  Tammany  at  Bay,” 
by  Mr.  Fredricks,  and  two  sketches  of  street- 


were  consequently  all-powerful.  In  1841  is  of  gilt  and  bronze,  with  china  glok-s  and  a  politely  solicited  my  assistance,  and  the  n  ailer 
(April  the  28th)  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.  mar-  grand  drop.  Damask  curtains  ot  blue  and  gold  may  imagine  my  occupation  during  the  four  or 

ried  Maria  Alexandrovna,  Princess  of  Hesse,  and  white  lace  are  on  the  windows.  The  walls  five  weeks  previous  to  the  great  ^-eiit _ for  I 

by  whom  he  has  had  a  large  family :  1 .  Grand-  are  tinted  azure  and  pink.  The  Russian  ladies  trust  I  was  courteous  to  all,  and  in  only  one 
duke  A/erander,  heir-apparent,  bom  March  10,  have  arranged  a  pleasant  surprise.  The  colored  instance  declined  paying  any  attention  to  an 
1845  ;  2.  Grand-duke  Vladimir,  liom  April  2d,  photographs  of  all  the  Imperial  tamily  are  application  beyond  acknowledging  its  reception 


instance  declined  paying  any  attention  to  an 
application  beyond  acknowledging  its  reception 


1847  ;  3.  Grand-iluke  ./l/eiris,  lioro  January  14th,  arranged  upon  the  walls.  The  bath-room,  and  presuming  it  must  have  ken  addressed  to 
1850;  4.  Grand-duchess  J/ori'o,  bom  Octok-r  luxuriantly  famished,  is  between  this  and  the  me  under  some  mistake  —  w  hich  1  hope  for  tlio 
17th,  1853;  5.  Grand-duke  Seiy/ias,  born  May  rear-room.  The  latter  is  to  be  occupied  by  the  writer’s  sake  it  was,  though  no  admi-sion  or 


The  latter  is  to  be  occupied  by  the 


11th,  1857 1  Grftnd-dukc  born  Octo-  I  Grand  Chftmbcrlain.  It  is  sumptuously  fur-  1  apolojrv  fver  rcnchcd  me.  I  must  meutiou  one 


her  3d,  1860.  _ 

GKAND-DUKE  ALEXIS. 

Facing  the  portrait  of  Alexander  II.  the 
reader  will  find  an  excellent  likeness  of  the 
Emperor’s  third  son,  the  Grand-duke  Alexis, 
who  is  now  in  his  twenty-second  year.  At  this 
writing  the  Russian  fleet,  which  sailed  from 


nished  in  black  walnut,  tapestry  carpet,  paint¬ 
ings,  ornaments,  etc.  In  the  small  hall-room 
the  body-guard  relief  will  be  stationed,  os  is 
required  by  the  royal  law. 


TAMMANY  AT  BAY. 


Mr.  Fredricks’s  cartoon  on  page  421  sets 


incident,  in  the  hope  that  my  readers  may  think 
it  as  amusing  as  I  did  at  the  time.  A  noble¬ 
man — an  utter  stranger  to  me,  except,  of 
course,!  by  name,  in  whose  family  a  courtly 
office  was  hereditary  —  sent  me  a  very  polite 
note  of  eight  pages,  closcly  filled  with  qnestions 
of  every  dcscrijition  respecting  the  duties  and 


writing  the  Russian  fleet,  whieh  sailed  from  forth  very  strikingly  the  critical  position  of  the  costume  of  the  holder  of  that  office  and  his  at- 
Falmouth  on  the  26th  of  September,  with  the  Tammany  Sachem  and  his  young  men.  They  ti  ndants  in  the  roign  of  Edward  III.,  and  the 


Graud-tlukc,  is  hourly  expected,  and  New  York 
will  probably  have  given  a  warm  welcome  to 


scenes  in  New  York  complete  our  list  of  engrav-  our  royal  guest  before  this  reaches  the  reader’s 


ings,  the  variety  and  excellence  of  which  arc 

commended  to  the  reader’s  attention.  ‘^*1*“*^  .o"'' 

_  of  Russia,  and  America  wall  not  fail  to  make 

_ _  .  the  visit  of  the  Emperor’s  son  an  occasion  to 

.  ANOEB  II.,  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA.  expicss  her  recognition  of  the  sympathy  and 
We  engrave  for  page  428  an  admirable  por-  friendliness  which  Russia  exhibit^  towards  ns 


hand.  The  deepc'st  feelings  of  friendship  have  these  Tammany  chiefs,  and  though  sorely 


trait  of  Nicholaewritch,  Alexander  II.,  Emperor 
of  Russia.  Alexander  II.,  who  succeeded,  on 
the  death  of  his  father  Nicholas  I.,  March  2d, 
1855,  was  bom  April  29,  1818,  in  the  reign  of 
his  uncle,  Alexander  I.  The  first  seven  years 
of  his  life  were  hardly  completed,  when  the 
death  of  Alexander  I.,  and  the  renunciation  of 


exander  II.,  Emperor  in  the  darkest  hours  of  our  national  peril. 
[.,  who  succeeded,  on  Shortly  after  arriving  in  Ne  w  York  the  Grand- 
cholas  I.,  March  2d,  duke,  with  his  party,  will  procc'ed  to  Washing- 
1818,  in  the  reign  of  ton  to  be  presented  by  the  Russian  Minister  to 
The  first  seven  years  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  Grand- 
;omplcted,  when  the  duke  will  then  return  to  New  York,  which  is 
d  the  renunciation  of  to  be  his  head-quarters  during  his  sojourn 


are  at  last  brought  at  Ixiy  by  the  people  whose  informed  my  servant  that  his  orders  were 

laws  they  have  outraged  and  whose  property  ./*"■  ansu-tr  I  1  was  too  tickled  with 

they  have  pillaged.  They  arc  wary  warriors,  the  idea  of  any  one  _sup];osing^  many  abstruw 
these  Tammany  chiefs,  and  though  sorely  archa;ological  questions  could  be  repoed  to  off- 
worsted  in  the  sudden  onset  that  has  been  made  hand,  that,  having  by  accid-.-nt  the  principal 
upon  them,  they  arc  full  of  crafty  resi'urccs  and  authorities  kforc  me  at  that  very  moment,  I 
deviltry,  and  will  fight  to  the  bitter  end.  From  ^nt  wonl  down  that  he  might  wait ;  and  inmie- 
their  dark  stronghold  of  corruption  which  seems  diately  went  to  work,  and  m  the  course  ol  aront 
typified  in  the  powerfully  drawn  accessories  of  many  pages  as  were  contained 

Sir.  Fredricks’s  picture,  they  hope  to  make  i**®  lordship  s  letter,  answering  minutely 
future  raids  upon  the  public  treo-sury,  and  recover  every  question  seriatim,  and  despatched  them 
the  power  that  has  k-cn  wrested  from  them  so  i'J  ^  presume  they 

unexpectedly.  The  Tammany  rulers  arc  indeed  reached  his  hands ;  but  I  never  heard  they  did. 


still  powerful ,  and  arc  not  to  be  ousted  by 
mere  desultory  attacks.  To  crush  them,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  war  should  be  carried  on  not 


and  onlv  supposed  he  must  have  thought  it  so 
easy  a  tiling  for  me  to  do  that  it  was  not  wonh 
“  thank  ye.’  This  was,  however,  I  am  bound 


Llo  L  u-  1  .1  1  j ..  —  —  .  —  ^ - - .T  .  — f. — .  ui'ccasarv  luai  me  war  siiouiu  ue  earrieu  on  uui  - -  - -  — 7. — 

nis  rights  ly  his  brother  Constantine,  led  to  the  among  us.  A  western  tour,  toking  in  all  the  separate  associations  of  citizens,  but  bv  an  ‘®  »  solitary  instance  of  obliviotisness ;  for 

elevation  ot  his  father  Nicholas  to  the  throne,  principal  cities  on  the  route  between  New  York  organized  force  baiked  bv  an  establishtsl  fund  P®riiaps  he  may  have  thought  he  had 


to  which  the  young  prince  became  heir-apjjar-  and  San  Francisco,  is  a  part  of  the  programme 
ent.  For  a  moment,  however,  his  owm  destiny  to  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  the  Grand-duke 
and  that  of  his  house  trembled  in  the  balance,  has  recovered  from  the  fatigues  of  his  searvoyage. 
ns  a  widely-spread  infection,  which  was  only  Extensive  preparations  for  his  reception  have 
(liienchcd  by  torrents  of  blot^,  exhibited  itsi-lf  k-en  made  at  the  various  important  points  on 
in  the  garrisons  of  the  capital.  The  resolute  the  proposed  line  of  travel.  That  he  will  be 
spirit  of  Nicholas  I.  overawed  the  rclicllious  royally  entertained  in  New  York  docs  not  admit 
regiments,  and  from  that  day,  Dec,  26,  1835,  of  a  doubt,  though  he  comes  to  us  when  we  are 
he  ruled  over  a  nation  of  slaves.  The  whole  weighed  down  with  a  great  and  unexpected 
tenor  of  the  young  prince’s  life  was  altered,  the  misfortune.  The  rooms  assigned  to  the  Russian 
gentle  sway  of  His  mother,  the  daughter  of  Duke  and  the  large  numk'r  of  distinguished 
Frederick  11I._,  ofPru^ia,  having  been  changed  gentlemenwhoaccompanyhimarcthusdescribed 


organized  force,  bai’ked  by  an  establishtnl  fund,  after  all,  perhaps  he  may  have  thought  he  had 
and  fully  prepared  to  meet  any  emergency.  said  it ;  and  I  made  many  agreeable  acquaint¬ 

ances,  and  some  very  kind  friends  by  the  pleas- 
—  -  -  J  ant  service  I  was  enabled  to  render  them  —  for 

T\ _ _  .u  .  A  •  costume  was  my  hobby  and  I  enjoved  such  an 

During  the  past  year  many  an  American  kr  ...v-  ...««» 

mvSriJ*^  ‘‘o"'l‘“‘*ld  r"  T  troublesom’e  ptlpik  t  ”as  the  Earl  of  Cardigan. 

1  **  H  m  Ilehad  decided  on  representing  the  Chevalier 

Bayard,_  and  had  oXd  a  complete, suit  of 


reaacr  nas  aoiintlessly  been  puzzled  over  the 
mysterious  wonl  “uhlan”  which  is  from  the 
Polish  “  nlan,”  the  bearer  of  alanee  (“ula”). 


J^rederick  HI.,  of  Prussia,  having  been  changed  gentlemenwhoacco'mpanyhimarcthusdc'scribed  a*"*  “ubiquitous  uhIan”of  place,  mail  would  k'  incorrect.  That  there  were 

for  the  discipline  of  military  governors  and  tu-  bv  a  correspondent  of  the  Post :  —  “  The  Rtis-  y  •,  contnimtor  to  the  A\atioiial  pjate-arroor  of  the  time  of 

'Ti...  _ _ : _ r  r  .n, _  .  ^  ^ituno.  in  somc  interestinc  “Travels  in  Hun-  -r.  .  •  .  .  •  •  _  • 


tors.  The  substitution  of  the  stern  regimen  of  sian  Minister,  M.  Catacazy,  and  the  Consul,  M. 
the  barrack-room  for  the  more  genial  influence  Bodisco,  have  engaged  a  suite  of  thirty-five 


Zeituny,  in  some  interesting  “  Travels  in  Hun¬ 
gary,”  gives  the  derivation  of  the  word,  whieh. 


ivri  luo  MlViV  MCUiai  lUllUCUCC  JJUUIBCU,  UttW  H  MllLtS  Ol  lUHlV-UVr  i!|  r,  .1  r.  t  _  ^  aU  TT 

of  domestic  life,  proved  so  irksome  to  the  future  rooms  at  the  Clarendon  Hotel  on  Fourth  .  ^  ^  ^urse  from  the  Hunjra- 

czar,  that  he  enfranchised  himself  from  it  at  the  Avenue,  corner  of  Eighteenth  Street.  The  first  „  Husz  in  the  Hungarian  lanpia^  sig- 

earliest  possible  period,  and  sought  in  travel  noticeable  point  is  the  royal  Russian  escutcheon  twenty,  ar  siOTifies  price;  ^d 

and  the  society  of  the  female  members  of  his  frescoed  upon  the  door  panels.  Within  all  is  huszar  (pronounced  like  the  ^*nnan  hus- 
mother's  family,  the  softening  influences  of  in-  new,  gorgeous  and  elegant,  but  in  no  respect  ff?" 

tcllcctual  culture  and  taste.  This  predilection  gaudy!  Splendid  new  mal-ble  mantels, 'irith  The  word  dates  from  the  time  ot  Mathiaa  Cor- 
for  civil  rather  than  military  life  was  opposed  grates  and  fenders  of  heavy  silver  plating  and  'inus,  when,  in  national  Hungarian  levies, 
to  aii  the  traditions  of  the  Russian  court,  gilt,  have  been  put  in.  'Expensive  bronzes,  every  twenty  men  were  obliged  to  contnbutc  to 


Bayard  in  existence,  whieh  could  be  hired  or 
purchased;  and  that  his  rosiiimiir  would  turn 
him  out  more  like  a  “  sjirite  ”  in  a  jiantomime, 
than  a  preux  cheraher  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  was  very  obstinate,  and  stuck  to  his  spang¬ 
led  pantaloons  ;  and  on  my  hinting  something 
about  the  criticism  he  might  cxpci't  from  the 
Press  and  the  public,  growleil  out  — 

“  Why,  what’ll  they  say  if  I  do  wear  ’em  ?  ” 
“  That  you  are  a  Bayanl  sans ptiir,  but  certoin- 


teiiectiial  culture  and  taste.  This  predilection  gaudy.  Splendid  new  marble  mantels,  with  ine  woru  uaiea  iruui  uk,  uuie  oi  aiaiuiuB  v-or-  Pregg  and  the  public,  grow 
for  civil  rather  than  military  life  was  opposed  grates  and  fenders  of  heavv  silver  plating  and  vinns,  wnen,  in  national  ilungarian  lcviro,  “  Why,  what’ll  they  sav 
to  ai:  the  traditions  of  the  Russian  court,  gilt,  have  bwn  put  in.  Expensive  bronzes,  «very  twenty  men  were  obliged  to  contnbutc  to  “  That  you  are  a  Bayani 
Gloomy  foreliodings  prevailed  respecting  the  clocks,  statuary  and  other  ornaments  of  a  rich  *  army  one  perfectly  equipped  hoi^man,  j  rcvroche.” 

prospects  of  the  crown  pnnee,  whose  succession  and  rare  description  arc  upon  the  mantels,  and  accordance  with  tacts,  was  styled  hus-  prulF  “  Heug 

feared  might  possibly  k  disputed  by  the  beautiful  landscapes  arc  framed  against  the  _  more  of  the  pantaloons. 

0‘"  Muscovite  ptirty.^  'Their  half-barbarous,  walls.  The  floor  is  covered  with  a  velvet  carpet  ^  ^  The  ball — whieh  I  was 

“Mfroldierly  prMilcctions  found  a  more  suita-  of  brilliant  colors.  Damask  and  lace  curtains  — “Joshua  Marvel,”  a  powerful  story  by  ness  of  Lord  Delaware, 

Die  objrct  in  Nicholas’s  second  son,  the  Grand-  shade  the  windows,  gilt  and  bronze  chandeliers,  B.  L.  Faijcon,  is  selected  for  the  initial  vol-  Chamk-rloin,  to  witness,  - 


onstantin^  and  such  an  amount  of  an-  |  with  porcelain  reflectors,  hang  from  the  ceilings,  |  ume  of  Osgood’s  Library  of  Novels. 


He  gave  a  grulF  “  Heugh  !  ”  but  I  heard  no 
more  of  the  pantaloons. 

The  ball — whieh  I  was  enabled  by  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  Lord  Delaware,  at  that  time  Lord 
Chamk-rlain,  to  witness,  —  was  a  magnificent 
sight  and  a  great  success. 
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[Octoukr  28,  1871. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


rTITCAGO  BEFORE  THE  FIRE. 


UKXKE  AND  FARWELL  BLOCK,  WABASH  AVENUE. 


FIELU,  LEITEIt  A  CO.’s  BUILDING,  STATE  STREET. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


OcTonER  28,  1871.] 


CHICAGO  BEFORE  THE  FIRE, 


dooksellek’s  ruw,  st^te  str: 


CLAKK  STREET,  SOUTH  FROM  WASHINGTON  STREET. 
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UNITY  (MR.  COLLTER’s)  AND  NSW  ENGLAND  CHURCHES. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[October  28,  1871. 


IJOBODY’S  FORTUNE. 


Bt  EDMUND  YATES. 


CHAPTER  XL VI. 

iComtinued.) 

There  w&s  «  ^neral  rustle  amon^  the  spec¬ 
tators  as  Mr.  Pentweazle,  strugi;linj;  to  slip 
out  from  between  two  enormous  tarraers,  who 
had  made  a  perfect  human  sandwich  of  him,  and 
who  only  released  him  after  great  eflbrts,  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  magistrates’  table,  where  the 
oath  was  administered  to  him  and  where  he 
was  bid  to  state  all  that  he  knew  about  the 
matter  in  Question. 

When  Mr.  Pentweazle  first  made  himself 
visihle,  Mr.  Barnstaple  proceeded  to  scan  him 
leisurely  with  his  eye-glass  —  which,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing,  was  perfectly  useless  —  and 
Honored  the  little  man  with  a  long  and  steady 
stare ;  then  he  smiled  slightly  to  himselt^  and 
leaning  back,  clasped  bis  hands  before  him ; 
and  during  the  whole  of  the  time  Mr.  Pent¬ 
weazle  was  speaking,  looked  confidentially  at 
the  ceiling,  as  if  he  and  it  had  some  excellent 
joke  between  them,  which  they  alone  under¬ 
stood. 

Mr.  Pentweazle  told  his  story  at  great  length, 
gaining  courage  as  he  proceeded,  and  observ^ 
the  deep  interest  evinced  by  the  spectators  in 
the  narration.  He  alluded  to  the  fact  of  the 
great  gold  robbery,  and  the  failure  of  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  discover  whiae  the  plunder  had  been 
hidden.  He  begged  the  magistrates  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  place  of  deposit  of  this 
plunder  was  known  but  to  the  two  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  robbery,  one  of  w'hom,  Bradstock, 
since  dead,  was  the  huslmnd  of  the  prisoner; 
and  with  a  bold  flight  of  fancy  which  he  had 
previously  arranged,  he  declared  that  the  chap¬ 
lain  at  Hobart  Town  (here  Mr.  Pentweazle 
most  blushed  as  he  mentioned  the  name),  where 
he  had  been  transported,  had  obtained  such  a 
mastery  over  the  repentant  Grogram,  that  he 
had  induced  him  to  confess  all  details  about  the 
hiding-place,  &c.,  on  a  certain  implied  under¬ 
standing  that  if  the  information  proved  true, 
Grogram’s  term  of  punishment  was  to  be  some¬ 
what  mitigated.  Without  absolutely  stating  it, 
Mr.  Pentweazle  cleverly  led  his  listeners  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  chaplain,  not  wishing  it  to  appear 
that  he  had  been  made  a  fool  of,  had  written 
privately  to  England,  to  cause  the  place  pointed 
out  by  {jrogram  to  visited ;  that  such  visita¬ 
tion  had  been  made  by  the  person  whom,  Mr. 
Pentweazle  said,  he  could  not  produce  at  that 
preliminary  examination,  but  whom  he  certain¬ 
ly  should  be  able  to  produce  at  the  formal  trial 
of  the  prisoner ;  the  result  being  to  show  that 
though  the  convict's  statement  was  doubtless 
correct,  and  that  there  had  been  something  se¬ 
creted  in  the  place  pointed  out,  it  had  been  re¬ 
moved,  and  tne  hiding-place  was  empty. 

That  on  this  fact  bein;'  communicated  to  him, 
he  had  pondered  within  nis  own  mind  as  to  who 
could  possibly  be  the  delinquent,  and  had  finally 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  evidence  pointed 
strongly  to  the  prisoner.  Who,  without  any 
assignable  reason  for  her  conduct,  had  come  to 
Mr.  Womersley,  and  requested  the  appointment 
as  lodge-keeper  in  his  grounds,  which  appoint¬ 
ment  that  gentleman,  he  might  say,  most  incon¬ 
siderately  bestowed  upon  her. 

What  was  the  reason  for  her  selecting  that 
particular  neighborhood  out  of  the  whole  of 
England,  on  her  return  from  a  distant  country  ? 
Why,  was  it  not  must  likely  that  the  deceased 
convict,  Bradstock,  had  confided  to  her,  his 
wife,  the  secret  of  the  localitv  where  the  stolen 
treasure  was  deposited,  and  that  she  wished 
to  be  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  that 
place  of  deposit  ?  Once  there,  it  was  easy  for 
ner  to  renew  her  acquaintance  with  some  of  her 
husband’s  former  abandoned  associates,  and  in¬ 
duce  them  to  help  her  in  the  recovery  of  the 
spoil  from  the  hiding-place,  of  which  she  alone 
could  give  infonnation.  He  thought  in  that 
verv  fifu-t  there  was  sufficient  to  justify  him  in 
making  the  application  which  he  had  made,  and 
in  asking  the  magistrates  to  commit  Martha 
Bradstock  to  prison.  Not  that  he  was  without 
much  more  incriminating  evidence  —  if  it  were 
necessary  or  desirable,  he  would  prove  it  —  that 
this  woman  had,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
admitted  that  she  had  a  separate  income — an 
annuity,  or  something — not  dependent  on  her 
position  as  lodge-keeper.  Where  did  she  get 
that  from?  he  asked;  and  Mr.  Pentweazle 
l«ng;ed  the  table  in  front  of  him,  as  he  had  seen 
done  in  the  London  assize  courts  by  excited 
counsel.  She  had  admitted  that  she  intended  giv¬ 
ing  a  superior  education  to  her  child,  who  was  to 
he  brought  up  Use  a  gentleman ;  and  where  was 
the  money  for  that  ridiculous  extravagance  to 
come  from,  he  would  ask  ?  again  banging  the 
table.  She  had  told  some  ridiculous  cock-and- 
bull  story  about  a  gentleman  who  had  taken 
such  a  fancy  to  the  child,  that  he  intended  to 
provide  the  means  for  his  education,  hut  he  did  not 
credit  the  magistrates  with  being  weak  enough 
for  believing  that ;  such  were  not  in  his  experi¬ 
ences  of  human  nature,  whatever  may  mive 
been  those  of  the  magistrates. 

Finallr,  Mr.  Pentweazle  declared  that  he  had 
yet  another  piece  of  evidence  to  submit  to  them. 
At  the  time  the  agent  whom  the  chaplain  had 
appointed  to  investigate  the  matter  had  caused 
an  excavation  to  be  made  in  the  place  pointed 
out  by  the  convict  Grogram,  there  was  found  no 
treasure  in  it,  but  the  broken  handle  of  a  spade, 
which  had  doubtless  been  used  byr  the  ^t^n  by 
whom  the  treasure  had  been  carried  on.  This 


spade-handle  had  branded  on  it  certain  marks 
which  showeil  that  it  Iwlonged  to  Mr.  Pencarrow, 
of  the  Polwarth  estate. 

A  goo<{  manv  of  the  agricultural  tools  were 
kept  in  the  tool-house,  adjoining  the  lodge,  in 
which  Mrs.  Bradstock  lived.  Did  not  that,  he 
asked,  point  to  some  connection  on  the  part  of 
the  prisoner  with  this  appropriation  of  the 
treasure?  To  his  mind  it  was  damning  and 
most  conclusive,  and  he  called  upon  the  magis¬ 
trates  at  once  to  commit  the  prisoner  to  the 
county  jail,  to  take  her  trial  at  the  ensuing 
assizes. 

When  Mr.  Pentweazle  sat  down,  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  his  speech  had  made  a  great  effect 
upon  a  certain  portion  of  the  spectators.  The 
farmers  in  particular  seemed  very  much  struck 
with  it,  and  seemed  to  regard  the  episode  of  the 
spade  as  one  of  paramount  importance.  Their 
attention  was  riveted  to  this  as  a  palpable  and 
tangible  piece  of  evidence.  As  to  motives,  and 
impressions,  and  promptings,  thev  did  not  fol¬ 
low  them  very  clearly ;  but  a  spade-handle  with 
a  mark  upon  it,  was  something  to  be  recognized 
at  once,  and  the  fact  that  such  an  implement 
had  been  discovered  in  the  place  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Pentweazle  seemed  to  them  “  main  awk’ard." 
Even  some  of  the  magistrates  seemed  to  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  what  they  h^  heard. 

Mr.  Gwenapp,  clear-headed  man  of  business, 
muttered  to  Mr.  Teague,  who  was  much  of  the 
same  calibre,  that  the  little  man  had  made  his 
statement  very  well,  and  that  the  business 
about  the  private  income,  and  of  the  child’s 
education,  if  hlr.  Barnstaple  could  not  overset 
it,  looked  ugly. 

Mr.  Polperrow  and  the  Rev.  Peter  Probus, 
thought  there  was  a  good  deal  in  what  had 
been  said  about  the  woman  coming  to  settle  iu 
the  neighborhood  without  any  ostensible  rea¬ 
sons,  and  wondered  why  Womersley  had  ever 
taken  her  without  a  character;  while  Major 
Polperrow  contented  himself  with  sucking  the 
crook  of  his  hunting-crop  and  murmuring 
“  By  Jove  1  ”  to  every  thing ;  while  Captain 
Hotchkiss  thought  that  if  Mrs.  Bradstock  were 
committed,  he  hoped  it  would  be  during  the 
time  when  he  was  on  the  roll  of  visiting  justices. 

The  whispering  conversation  among  the 
magistrates  was  soon  put  a  stop  to  by  a  rust¬ 
ling  movement  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Barnstaple ; 
and  the  excitement  was  intense  when  that  gen¬ 
tleman  rose  to  his  feet,  and  giving  liis  gown 
a  hitch  over  the  left  shoulder,  proceeded  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  bench. 

Most  of  those  present  had  expected  that  the 
learned  counsel  would  indulge  in  an  eloquent 
oration,  expatiating  on  the  virtue  and  innocence 
of  his  own  client,  and  on  the  wickedness  of 
those  who  had  placed  her  in  the  position  in 
which  she  then  found  herself ;  hut  they  did  not 
know  Mr.  Barnstaple’s  nsources.  Experience 
had  taught  him  surprise  was  even  more 
efficacious  than  indignation,  and  this  was  a 
case  in  which  that  surprise  should  be  his  ruling 
passion.  So  that  instead  of,  as  was  his  wont, 
thundering  forth  with  one  hand  outstretched 
and  the  other  carefully  tucked  beneath  the  folds 
of  his  gown,  behind  him,  Mr.  Barnstaple 
leaned  forward  and  addressed  the  magistrates 
with  pleasant  familiarity,  and  in  such  low 
tones,  that  the  people  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room  had  some  difficulty  in  following  him. 

He  said  that,  as  men  of  the  world,  they 
could  well  understand,  during  the  course  of 
his  experience,  he  had  frequenfly  heard  a  great 
deal  of  nonsense  talked,  had  seen  mole-hills 
represented  as  mountains,  and  had  witnessed  a 
vast  number  of  throts  of  gigantic  labor,  re¬ 
sulting  only  in  the  birth  of  pygtuies ;  but  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  experience,  he  confessed 
he  had  never  seen  any  thing,  he  was  about  to 
say,  so  painful  —  it  would  have  been  painful, 
had  it  not  been  ridiculous — as  the  exhibition 
which  they  had  just  witnessed.  He  had  never 
witnessed  a  graver  charge  crowned  with  so  lame 
and  impotent  a  conclusion.  He  had  come 
down  to  that  most  delightful  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try —  so  delightful  tliat  it  almost  repays  one 
for  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  and  it  was  a 
long  journey,  he  must  admit  —  he  had  come 
down  b^tause  an  honest  woman  was,  as  he 
thought,  unjustly  accused ;  and  it  had  been 
represented  to  him  that  his  poor  skill  might  be 
the  means  of  furthering  the  ends  of  justice  and 
obtaining  her  release. 

But  if  he  had  knoivn  the  particulars  of  the 
charge  against  her,  the  amusing  absurdity  of 
the  manner  in  which  that  charge  had  been  set 
forth,  he  confessed,  even  though  his  journey 
had  led  to  the  pleasure  of  his  making  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  the  assembled  ^ntlemen  whom 
he  saw  on  the  bench  before  him,  he  should  not 
have  undertaken  it;  but  should  have  advised 
the  friends  of  the  woman  —  whom  he  was 
compelled,  at  the  present  moment,  to  call  the 
prisoner,  but  whom  he  certainly  hoped  and  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  able  to  free  before  he  left  that  room 
—  (“  Not,  ”  said  Mr.  Barnstaple,  with  a  signifi¬ 
cant  glance  at  Mr.  Pentweazle,  “  that  the  dock 
need  empty,  if  the  magistrates  choose  to 
exercise  the  powers  given  to  them,")  he 
should  have  advised  the  friends  of  the  prisoner 
to  leave  the  case  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
magistrates,  whose  honor,  rood  sense,  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  would  have  speedily 
prompted  them  to  a  proper  determination. 
However,  as  he  was  there,  and  as  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  might  like  their  good  sense  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  little  of  his  legal  knowledge,  he 
would  briefly  view  the  facts  of  the  case. 

“  They  have  been  stated  by  the  gentleman, 
to  whom,"  added  Mr.  Barnstaple,  with  his  for¬ 
mer  glance, "  I  shall  have  something  to  say 


before  I  sit  down  —  they  have  been  stated  by 
that  gentleman,  with  a  certain  amount  of  in¬ 
genious  malevolence  ;  but,  after  all,  what  did 
that  consist  of?  That  this  gold  robhery  was 
committed,  no  one  for  an  instant  attempts  to 
deny.  That  justice  has  hcen  dealt  out  to  the 
right  persons  in  connection  with  it,  all  those 
acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  case,  were 
prepared  to  admit.  One  of  those  persons  was 
Bradstock,  the  husband  of  the  pnsoner;  and 
he,  Mr.  Barnstaple,  must  say  he  thought  it 
seemed  a  cruel  case,that  this  connection  of  a  good 
woman  with  a  bad  man  should  be  revived  and 
cast  in  her  teeth. 

"  If  there  was  the  smallest  chance  of  the 
case  proceeding,  he,  Mr.  Barnstaple,  should  be 
able  to  prove  that  even  during  her  husband’s 
life-time,while  she  was  living  with  him,  seeing  of 
him  as  mnch  as  a  dissipated  jierson  of  that  class 
permits  his  wife  to  see  of  him,  she  was  always 
known  by  her  neighbors  to  be  a  good,  honest, 
hard-working  woman. 

“  Because  she  was  good,  and  honest,  and 
hard-working — because  she  bore  meekly  with 
him,  as  he  was  her  husband ;  but  because  she 
naturally  refused  to  be  mixed  up  with  any  of 
his  schemes,  or  even  to  receive  his  low  asso¬ 
ciates  in  their  humhle  home,  he  hated  her, 
abused  her  constantly,  deserted  her,  and  when 
he  was  with  her,  was  in  the  hahit  of  assault¬ 
ing  her  in  the  most  violent  manner.  Is  this 
the  sort  of  woman  to  whom  a  man  like  Brad¬ 
stock  would  be  likely  to  make  a  confession  as 
to  the  hiding^lace  of  the  treasure  which  he 
had  stolen  ?  He  would  have  known  that  she  was 
just  the  style  of  person,  so  far  from  allowing 
herself  to  lienefit  hy  that  information,  as  to  go 
off  to  the  authorities,  and  to  endeavor  to 
repair  the  evil  which  her  wicked  husband  had 
done. 

“  If  he,  Mr.  Barnstaple,  knew  the  world, 
Mrs.  Bradstock  was  the  last  person  to  whom 
such  a  man  as  the  deceased  convict  would  have 
given  any  information  of  the  kind  imputed  to 
her.  It  could  be  proved  if  ever  there  were 
occasion  to  prove  it,  that  between  the  time  of 
the  committal  of  the  robbery  and  the  capture 
of  the  convict,  the  time  which  was  remarkably 
short,  she  had  never  seen  her  husband.  That 
her  character  stood  so  high  in  the  village  in 
which  she  lived,  that  a  subscription  had  been 
got  up  for  her  hy  the  clergyman  and  a 
number  of  the  inhabitants  to  enable  her  to 
emigrate. 

"And  this  brought  him  to  another  part  of 
the  charge.  The  person  who  had  had  what  he 
might  call  the  cruel  audacity  to  lay  this  infor¬ 
mation,  had  made  a  great  point  of  what  he 
called  two  most  mysterious  circumstances. 
One  of  these  was  that  Mrs.  Bradstock  admitted 
that  she  had  a  separate  income  independently 
of  that  received  from  Mr.  Womersley,  for  her 
services  as  his  lodge-keeper.  Now,  |;entle- 
men,  ’’  continued  Mr.  Barnstaple,  “  this  impor¬ 
tant  fact,  in  the  first  place,  points  to  the  mis¬ 
use  by  the  person  whom  1  may  call  the 
prosecutor,  about  whom  I  shall  have  more  to 
say,  —  points  to  the  misuse  of  the  past  and 
present  tenses.  I  dare  say  the  person  whom  I 
call  the  prosecutor  is  ignorant  of  the  difierence 
between  these  tenses,  as  he  has  shown  himself 
ignorant  of  the  generosity  of  human  nature, 
and  I  think  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  of  the 
sentiments  which  animated  the  breasts  of  the 
gentlemen  whom  I  see  before  me. 

"  The  fact  is,  gentlemen,  Mrs.  Bradstock  has 
said— I  scorn  to  use  the  word  ‘  admitted,’  for 
there  was  nothing  to  admit  in  it  —  she  had  for¬ 
merly  received  an  allowance  of  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  shillings  a  week  —  whence  this  came  I 
will  presently  explain  to  you,  lor  a  great  deal 
has  been  made  of  the  fact — and  had  announced 
her  intention  of  providing  her  son  with  an 
education  superior  to  that  which  might  natu¬ 
rally  be  expected  for  a  person  in  his  position  of 
life ;  and  she  intended,  she  has  been  accused  of 
saying,  of  brinring  him  up  like  a  gentleman. 
What  a  most  horrible  intent,  gentlemen  I  It 
is  enough  to  make  our  blood  run  cold  within 
ns,  to  hear  that  a  woman  wanted  to  have  her 
only  son,  the  sole  thing  left  her  to  love,  well 
educated,  and  proposed  to  have  him  brought 
up  in  order  that  he  mi^ht  be  a  credit  to  her, 
and  enabled  to  make  hu  way  in  the  world  in 
his  business  I 

"  Gentlemen,  I  can  well  understand  the  per¬ 
son,  whom  I  must  call  the  prosecutor,  bung 
dreadfully  disgusted  at  it;  but,  gentlemen, 
if  there  were  occasion,  as  I  am  sure  there  will 
not  be,  I  could  at  once  bring  a  gentleman 
before  you  who  would  cause  that  laboriously 
elevated  fabric  to,  as  our  glorious  Shakspeare 
says,  ‘  dissolve  into  thin  air.’  This  gentle¬ 
man,  who  is  the  intimate  friend,  and  will 
shortly  be  placed  in  more  intimate  relations 
with  one  of  you,  has  recently  returned  from 
Australia,  whither  his  passage  out  was  made 
in  the  same  ship  with  Mrs.  Bradstock.  Before 
this  vessel  sailed,  his  attention  was  attracted 
to  her  forlorn  and  destitute  condition  by  a  lady 
who  went  on  board  with  him — one  of  those 
ministering  angels,  gentlemen,  whom  Provi¬ 
dence  permits  to  walk  the  earth. 

"  'rhis  Mrs.  Bradstock,  as  I  am  instructed, 
prostrate  with  iiibery,  was  weeping  in  a  corner 
of  the  deck,  when  the  lady  in  question  spoke  to 
her,  cheered  her  up,  and  begged  the  ^ntleman 
to  look  after  her  on  the  voyage,  and  do  what 
service  he  could  for  her  on  her  arrival.  This 
trust,  gentlemen,  committed  to  him  by  one  so 
dear,  he  thoroughly  and  generously  fulfilled. 
Some  time  after  his  arrival  in  Australia  he 
found  her  out,  discovered  that  the  climate  was 
to  her,  that  the  small  sum  which  she 


had  brought  out  with  her  had  been  spent,  and 
her  eflbrts  to  obtain  more  by  her  industry  were 
unavailing.  Mindful  of  his  promise  to  the 
dear  one  in  the  distant  land,  the  gentleman  in 
question  anonymously  —  for  his  was  not  the 
charity  that  likes  to  see  itself  in  print — anonv- 
mously  supplied  her  with  her  passage-nioncv 
back  to  En;^and,  and  made  her  a  small  weekly 
allowance  for  the  space  of  one  year,  daring 
which  time  she  might  cast  alxiut  and  see  what 
she  could  do  for  herself.  That,  I  think,  gentle¬ 
men,  disposes  of  the  question  of  separate  in- 
come. 

“  Having  returned  home,  enriched  with  the 
spoils  of  hard  toil  and  daring  adventure,  this 
same  gentleman  found  the  woman  a  humble 
adherent  of  the  family  with  which  his  lon-- 
sought  alliance  was  about  to  be  consummated. 
She  was,  in  her  way,  prosperous  and  happy, 

but  she  had  a  desire  yet  to  l>e  fulfilled _ she 

had  what  I  have  before  called  wicked  and 
vicious  longings  to  see  her  son  a  respectably 
educated  member  of  society.  In  the  boundless 
happiness  awaiting  him,  the  gentleman  in 

Question  was  eager  for  any  go^  work.  He 
iscovered  Mrs.  Bradstocka  wish,  and  under¬ 
took  to  gratify  it  at  his  own  expense.  This, 
^■ntlemcn,  disposes  of  the  idea,  sought  to  be 
implanted  in  your  minds,  that  this  unfortunate 
woman  had  some  secret  store  from  which  she 
intended  to  pay  for  her  child’s  education." 

Mr.  Barnstaple  stopped  for  breath,  and  Mr. 
Pentweazle  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
for  the  first  time  to  peer  up  under  his  eves  at 
the  magistrates.  In  their  faces  he  rc^  their 
determination,  and  his  desire  to  hide  himself 
was  stronger  than  ever. 

Mr.  Barnstaple  recommenced:  “I  will  not 
insult  your  understanding,  gentlemen,  by  mak¬ 
ing  more  than  passing  reference  to  that  prepos¬ 
terous  suggi‘stion  aliout  the  handle  of  a  spado. 
Yon  are  asked  to  connect  Mrs.  Bradstock  with 
the  removal  ot  this  treasure,  because  a  spade, 
which,  for  the  purpose  of  argument,  we  will 
grant  was  actually  the  one  with  which  the 
treasure  was  dug  up,  was  found  on  tlie  spot, 
and  was  recognized  as  one  of  those  occasion¬ 
ally  lodged  in  the  tool-house  next  to  the  house 
which  Mrs.  Bradstock  inhabits.  ‘  It  was  marked 
with  the  initials  of  the  proprietor  of  Polwarth 
House,’  said  the  prosecutor. 

“  Gentlemen,  nc  apparently  imagined  that 
the  perpetrator  of  this  deed  would  bring  with 
him  a  spade  of  his  own,  with  his  name  and 
address  neatly  engraved  on  a  brass  plate  let 
into  it,  in  order  that  it  might  be  more  easy  of 
identification  1  Why,  gentlemen,  of  course,  the 
digger  after  the  hidden  treasure  would  not  be  too 
scrupulous  to  steal  a  spade !  Of  course,  he 
would  take  the  first  one  he  could  lay  his  hands 
upon ;  and  equally  of  course,  would  be  indifi'er- 
ent  what  mark  it  had  on  it,  so  long  as  it  tore 
nothing  connecting  it  with  him  I 
“  If  Mrs.  Bradstock  had  been  concerned  in 
this  robbery,  and  if  she  were  the  desperate 
woman  that  you  have  been  asked  to  believe, 
would  she  not  have  taken  care  that  all  traces 
and  connection  with  Polwarth  House  were  re¬ 
moved  tiroin  the  implement  before  it  were  used 
for  that  purpose  ?  Docs  a  murderer  leave  his 
name  ana  ^dress  neatly  pinned  on  to  the  body 
of  his  victim  ?  Does  a  ^achcr  make  a  point 
of  walking  past  the  squire’s  drawing-room 
window  with  a  hare  and  a  brace  of  pheasants 
which  he  has  just  snared  or  shot  hanging  over 
his  shoulder  ?  With  these  words,  gentlemen,  I 
will  ask  you  whether  you  lielieve  that  Airs. 
Brodstock's  connection  with  this  mythical 
spade  is  probable  or  jiossible  ?  ’’ 

This  final  touch  brought  the  farmers  round 
to  Mr.  Barnstaple’s  side;  they  quite  under¬ 
stood  what  he  meant  about  the  poacher,  and 
gave  him  credit  lor  every  thing  else. 

“  And  now,"  said  Mr.  Barnstaple,  in  conclu¬ 
sion,  "  I  will  detain  you  no  longer.  But  it  this 
had  been  another  place  and  another  occasion,  I 
might  have  had  something  to  say  of  the  person 
whom  I  must  call  the  prosecutor ;  and  I  might 
have  asked  him  if  he  and  I  had  ever  met  to- 
tbre !  I  might  have  asked  him  if  he  had  not 
been  publicly  accused  ot  having  supplied  the 
funds  by  which  two  or  three  notorious  rascals 
had  cheated  the  gallows,  and,  in  addition,  to 
sharing  with  them  a  portion  of  their  ill-gotten 
gains  I  I  might  have  asked  him  who  was  the 
gentleman  employed  by  this  chaplain,  of  whom 
we  had  heard  so  much  —  who  was  the  chaplain 
himself  I  And  I  might  have  questioned  hmi  as 
to  the  benevolence  of  the  chaplain’s  motives! 
I  might  have  asked  him,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr. 
Barnstaple,  for  the  first  time  raising  his  voice, 
and  bringing  his  fist  on  the  table,  as  he  looked 
dowm  Mr.  Pentweazle’s open  mouth,  —  "I  might 
have  asked  him  how  much  or  how  little  he  was 
himself  concerned  in  this  plan  for  recovering  the 
buried  treasure  I  Whether  he  had  or  had  not 
provided  the  funds  for  its  attempted  recovery, 
and  what,  supposing  it  were  recovered,  were 
his  ultimate  intentions  regarding  it  I  Whether 
its  restitution  to  its  owners,  to  the  Crown,  or 
its  confiscation  by  himself  and  his  accomplice  I 
I  will  not  ask  this,  gentlemen,  because  it  is 
neither  the  time,  the  place,  nor  the  occasion ; 
but  I  will  mcP:ly  say  that  these  are  queries  to 
which  I  should  veiy  much  like  to  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  hearing  replies  I 

“  I  wiU  not  insult  your  good  sense,  Mntle- 
roen,  by  imagining  for  a  moment,  after  having 
heard  my  explanation,  you  could  consent  to 
the  detention  in  custody  of  my  client  1  I  thank 
you  for  the  paHcnce  with  whieh  you  bare  lis¬ 
tened  to  my  humble  eflbrts  in  defence  of  the 
person  attacked  by  what  I  must  stigmatize  as  a 
most  infamous  conspiracy  1 " 
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Mr.  Barnituple  again  hitched  up  his  gown, 
nuule  a  bow  to  the  bench,  and  sat  down ;  but 
the  fanners,  carried  away  by  hifl  eloquence, 
broke  into  thunders  of  applause,  and  kicked 
Mid  stamped  as  they  were  in  the  habit  of  doing 
at  the  market  ordinary. 

Mr.  Polperrow  bellowed  for  silence  until  he 
was  nearly  black  in  the  face.  When  it  was 
wstored,  he  and  his  brother  magistrates  rose 
and  left  the  hall,  while  Mr.  Scoonee,  the  town 
clerk,  entered  into  pleasant  conversation  with 
Mr.  Barnstaple  during  their  absence.  They 
returned  within  five  minutes,  and  reseated 
themselves.  Mr.  Polperrow  then  rose*,  and 
looking  remarkably  like  the  Admiral  in  “Black- 
t-yed  Susan,”  said,  “  Mrs.  Brailstoek,  I  am  happy 
to  tell  you  that  the  magistrates  consider  that 
there  is  not  the  least  evidence  to  justily  your 
detention,  and  that  you  will  leave  this  court 
without  a  stain  upon  your  character  1  ” 


CHAPTER  XLVn. 

Mr.  Barnstaple  received  the  congratula¬ 
tions  ot  the  magistrates  with  much  equanimity 
and  composure.  He  profisscd  that  he  had  done 
very  little  indeed,  and  attributed  the  success¬ 
ful  result  entirely  to  their  own  common-sense. 
It  was  impossible  that  such  a  “  ridiculously 
weak  case”  could  have  succeeded  with  any 
meu  of  the  world.  And  he  dolled  his  wig  and 
gown,  and  saw  Mr.  Womersley’s  groom  de- 
Msit  them  in  the  long  nrf  bag,  with  a  consid- 
nable  amount  ot  satisfaction. 

“  I  think,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Mr.  Barnstaple 
to  Mr.  Woinersley,  “  that  the  sooner  we  get 
back  to  your  house  the  better.  Your  charm¬ 
ing  niece  will  naturally  be  impatient  to  know 
the  result  of  our  eti'orts ;  and,  as  1  want  to 
have  a  little  conversation  with  her  before  I 
catch  the  up  express,  1  shall  not  have  too  much 
time." 

Mr.  Womersley  explained  to  his  friend  that 
the  up  express  did  not  stop  at  Gwynruthin ; 
but  Mr.  Polperrow,  who  was  standing  by  and 
heard  what  was  said,  and  who  happened  to  be 
the  chairman  of  the  railway  company,  declared 
that  that  little  matter  could  very  easily  be  rem¬ 
edied,  and  that  he  would  take  care  that  on  that 
special  occasion  the  train  should  be  detained 
for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  so  eminent  a 
passenger. 

Then  Mr.  Womersley  and  Mr.  Barnstaple 
drove  away  to  Polwarth  House.  The  old 
tleman  was  delighted  at  Mrs.  Bradstock’s  re¬ 
lease,  principally  because  he  knew  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  which  it  would  cause  to  Ellen.  He  felt 
that  he  himself  had  shown  up  very  well  in  the 
whole  afiair.  He  had  been  laughed  at,  it  was 
true,  for  taking  a  servant  without  inquiring 
into  her  character,  but  that  was  an  act  of  phi¬ 
lanthropy  which  would  stand  him  in  rather 
good  st^  with  his  tenants,  and  he  rejoiced  to 
think  that  such  pleasant  allusions  had  been 
made  by  Mr.  Barnstaple  to  Frank  Scorricr. 
He  confessed  to  himself  that  Frank’s  absence, 
much  as  he  had  deplored  it  at  first,  was  rather 
beneficial  to  the  csu>e,  as,  had  he  been  present, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Mr.  Barn¬ 
staple  to  have  alluded  to  him  in  the  manner 
he  did. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  house,  they  found 
that  the  good  news  had  already  preceded  them, 
for  Ellen  was  standing  at  the  steps,  eager  to 
welcome  her  uncle  and  the  friend  whose  elo¬ 
quence  had  been  of  so  much  service  to  her. 

“  Not  another  word.  Miss  Wynne,”  said  Mr. 
Barnstaple ;  “  I  have  bcim  too  happy  to  have 
been  able  to  do  what  I  did,  and  am  amply  re¬ 
paid  by  the  thought  that  you  are  pleased  with 
my  elforts.  No ;  1  will  not  stop  to  dinner,  but 
if  you  will  let  me  have  a  cutlet,  and  Mr.  Wo¬ 
mersley  will  give  me  another  glass  or  two  of 
that  excellent  claret  which  wc  had  yesterday, 
1  shall  be  grateful.  Meantime,  I  have  one  or 
two  things  to  say  to  you,  and  if  you  will  al¬ 
low  me,  we  will  adjourn  to  the  library  and  dis¬ 
cuss  them.” 

When  they  were  seated  in  the  library,  Mr. 
Barnstaple,  drawing  his  chair  near  to  Ellen’s, 
said,  “  Well,  Miss  Wynne,  so  far  we  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  ;  but  1  tell  you  confidentially  it  was  a 
very  near  shave,  though  1  should  not  care  to 
allow  it  to  any  one  else  I  I  firmly  believe  that 
we  mostly  owe  our  success  to  my  forethought 
in  bringing  down  my  wig  and  gown  ;  tor  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  the  mental  calibre  ot  the 
magistrates,  I  feel  certain  they  would  not  have 
been  half  so  much  impressed  it  I  had  ad- 
^ssed  them  in  plain,  unprofessional  costume. 
It  was  lucky  I  knew  something  damaging 
about  that  little  man,  and  that  I  was  enabled 
to  hint  at  it  as  1  did,  for  he  made  a  great  im¬ 
pression  upon  them  —  a  very  great  impression 
indeed ;  and  I  had  some  idea,  when  he  sat 
down,  that  not  merely  had  I  all  my  work  to 
do,  but  that  the  decision  might  very  probably 
go  against  us.  However,  it  is  all  happily  over, 
and  what  we  have  got  now  to  arrange  is  a 
matter,  not  of  law,  but  of  justice  —  two  things 
which,  perhaps,  you  will  scarcely  imagine  are 
very  often  remarkably  dill'erent.”^ 

“  You  promised  to  advise  me  about  the 
money,”  said  Ellen. 

“Exactly;  that  is  just  what  I  am  coming 
to;  but  of  course  I  need  scarcely  say  to  you, 
with  your  sense  of  honor  and  justice,  that 
that  money  must  at  once  be  given  up.” 

“There  could  be  no  question  about  that,” 
■aid  Ellen,  “  for  an  instant.” 

“  Of  course  not.  It  is  still,  I  presume,  in 
Mr.  Sconier’s  possession.” 


“  Yes,”  said  Ellen,  “  I  imagine  so.  He  has 
never  said  any  thing  about  it ;  but  1  have  no 
doubt  it  is.” 

“  Very  well,  then ;  it  must  be  obtained  from 
him,  and  delivered  over  to  the  bankere.  Blake 
and  Co.,  I  think,  is  the  name,  is  it  not?  to 
whom  it  was  originallly  consigned." 

“  That  was  iiiy  idea,  ”  said  Ellen.  “  But 
from  whom  are  the  bankers  to  receive  it  ?  ” 

“  Exactly,  ”  said  Mr.  Barnstaple.  “  That  is 
just  the  difficult  part  of  the  question.  Of 
course  it  would  not  do  for  Mr.  Sorrier  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  matter ;  nor  for  you,  nor  for  me, 
nor  your  uncle,  nor  anybody  connected  with 
it.  I  saw  this  would  be  a  dilHcult  step  from  the 
first;  but  I  think  1  have  hit  upon  a  way  to 
reme^  it.  The  money  must  be  given  up  by 
Mrs.  Bradstock  herself.  ’ 

“  By  Mrs.  Bradstock  ?  ’ 

“  Exactly  ;  why  do  you  hesitate  about  using 
her  as  the  means  for  its  restitution  ?  There 
would  be  no  chance  of  her  ntting  into  trouble 
again,  and  the  bankers  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  get  it  back  again,  without  inquinng  of  her 
where  it  had  been  in  the  interval." 

“  There  is  one  strong  reason  against  the 
adoption  of  your  suggestion,”  said  Ellen, 
“  owing  to  my  having  forgotten  to  mention  to 
you  what  I  considered  comparatively  an  unim¬ 
portant  portion  of  the  story  —  namely,  the  fact 
that  my  uncle  is  a  sleeping  partner  in  Blake’s 
Bank,  and  that  at  one  time  the  loss  of  this  re¬ 
mittance,  then  anxiously  expected,  was  very 
nearly  causing  his  ruin.” 

“  Indeed  I  ”  said  Mr.  Barnstaple.  “  Then 
that  gives  me  a  new  idea.  We  can  restore  the 
money  and  do  Mrs.  Bradstock  a  good  turn  at 
the  same  time,  thus :  —  Suppose  she  were  to 
receive  an  anonymous  letter,  the  writer  of 
which,  after  dilating  upon  the  remorse  which 
her  sufferings  had  occasioned  him,  the  real  cul¬ 
prit,  implored  her  to  aid  in  doing  justice  by 
taking  upon  herself  the  restitution  of  the 
money  wnieh  was  contained  in  such  and  such 
valuable  securities,  to  be  had  at  such  and  such 
a  place.” 

“  But,  Mr.  Barnstaple,  you  surely  would  not 
have  Mr.  Scorrier  write  this  letter,  or  else  all 
our  trouble  ”  — 

“Of  course  not,  my  dear  young  lady.  I 
would  simply  have  a  suppositious  personage 
—  a  man  of  straw  —  a  John  Doe  or  Richard 
Roe — put  in  Mr.  Scorrier’s  place.  It  would 
be  easy  enough  to  get  a  letter  written.  ’’ 

“  And  then  ”  — 

“  And  then  Mrs.  Bradstock  must  either  send 
it  or  take  it  to  the  managing  partner  of  the 
bank ;  your  uncle  will  be  ready  to  vouch  for 
her  honesty,  and  back  up  any  proposition  that 
might  be  made  for  rewarding  her;  and  the 
money  will  be  restored  to  the  bank,  while  Mrs. 
Bradstock  will  be  recompensed  for  the  annoy¬ 
ance  she  has  undergone.  What  do  you  think 
of  my  scheme  ?  ” 

“  It  is  ingenious,  ”  said  Ellen  quietly,  “  but 
scarcely  straightforward,  is  it,  Mr.  Barn¬ 
staple  ?  ” 

“  My  dear  young  lady,  when  you  have 
lived  a  little  longer,  you  will  find  there  is  little 
in  the  world  that  is  straightforward ;  and,  pro¬ 
vided  that  a  good  result  is  achieved,  we  must 
not  too  closely  scrutinize  the  means  by  which 
it  is  arrived  at.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  better  for 
me  to  have  a  little  chat  with  Mrs.  Bradstock 
on  this  subject ;  and  if  you  will  allow  me,  while 
my  cutlet  is  preparing,  I  will  just  step  down  to 
the  south  lodge,  to  which  1  have  no  doubt  she  has 
already  returned,  and  talk  to  her.  Besides,  a  blow 
through  the  park  will  do  me  good,  after  the 
heated  atmosphere  of  that  crowded  court.” 

“  That’s  a  nice  girl,"  said  Mr.  Barnstaple  to 
himself,  as  he  walked  through  the  park,  —  “a 
remarkably  nice  girl  —  straightforward,  honest, 
and  true  I  A  little  too  good  for  this  fellow  that 
she  is  going  to  marry.  He  is  a  duffer,  a  rank 
duffer;  but,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  is  a 
nut  for  him  to  crack  in  store  yet.  We  shall 
see  I  What  a  wife  she  would  have  made  for 
Jack  Durston  1  What  a  glorious  couple  they 
would  have  made  —  that  is  to  say,  if  people 
were  meant  to  be  a  couple,”  said  Mr.  Barn¬ 
staple,  pondering  —  “I  mean  for  longer  than  a 
month  together;  that’s  the  great  problem, 
after  all  I  ’’ 

And  the  Q.C.  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
fell  into  a  train  of  thought  —  not  for  the  first 
time  —  in  which  he  compared  his  solitary  cham¬ 
bers,  and  the  life  of  excitement  of  all  kinds 
which  he  led,  with  the  joys  of  a  pleasant 
home,  and  tranquillity,  and  comparative  ease, 
and  this  reflective  comparison  occupied  him  un¬ 
til  he  reached  the  south  lodge. 

Susan,  the  house-maid,  who  had  acted  as 
deputy  during  Mrs.  Bradstock’s  absence,  was 

i'ust  coming  down  the  garden,  having  been  re- 
ieved  from  her  long-sustained  guard. 

From  Susan,  whom  he  greeted  with  a  chuck 
under  the  chin,  Mr.  Barnstaple  learned  that 
Mrs.  Bradstock  had  just  arrived  at  the  lodge, 
and  was  occupying  herself  with  kissing  and 
fondling  her  child.  “  Quite  right,  too  I  ”  said 
Mr.  Barnstaple  approvingly.  “  That  is  an  oc¬ 
cupation,  my  dear,  which  1  hope  you  will  some 
day  be  engaged  in.”  And  he  bestowed  an¬ 
other  pinch  upon  Susan’s  plump  check,  and  she 
went  grinning  away. 

“  Rather  a  fine  wl,  that,”  said  Mr.  Barn¬ 
staple  to  himself.  “They  are  all  very  plump  and 
clean  about  here,  1  notice.”  And  he  openra  the 
gate,  and  walked  up  the  garden. 

He  found  Mrs.  Bradstock  as  Susan  had  de¬ 
scribed  her,  hugging  little  George  to  her  breast; 
but  little  George  did  not  receive  these  caresses 
with  much  warmth.  He  was  struggling  and 


kicking  to  free  himself  from  his  mother’s  em¬ 
brace,  to  get  at  a  wooden  horse,  which  stood 
just  lieyond  his  reach  in  the  doorway. 

“  Channing  lad,”  said  Mr.  Barnstaple  to  him¬ 
self,  as  he  looked  at  Mrs.  Bradstock.  She  was 
seated  with  her  back  towards  him.  “  A  good 
healthy  Millbank  cast  of  countenance  I  ^me 
of  the  members  of  my  profession  will  probably 
have  a  little  money  out  of  you  one  of  these 
days,  I  should  say,  my  boy  1  Well,  nature  will 
be  human  nature,  and  it  is  all  good  for 
tradi!.” 

“  Mrs.  Bradstock  I  ”  he  called  aloud.  “  Glad 
to  see  you  back  in  your  old  place,  my  dear.” 

“  Ah,  sir  I  ”  cried  Mrs.  Bradstock,  putting 
the  child  down,  and  rushing  up  towards  her 
visitor,  with  outstretched  hwds.  “Oh,  sir, 
what  can  you  have  thought  of  me  for  not  com¬ 
ing  to  you  before,  and  telling  you  how  grateful 
1  was  mr  all  you  have  done  for  me  ?  ” 

“  There  was  not  the  smallest  occasion  for  yon 
to  have  done  any  thing  of  the  kind,”  said  Mr. 
Barnstaple.  “There  is  no  question  of  that 
Mrs.  Br^tock ;  1  only  did  wbiat  1  was  paid  to 
do.” 

“  Oh,  sir  1  yon  mnst  not  put  it  in  that  way ; 
I  know  I  can  never  be  suniciently  grateful  to 
you.  Won’t  you  step  in-doors  ?  Now,  Georgie, 
take  your  toy,  and  run  into  the  garden.”  Geor¬ 
gie  <ud  not  need  a  second  bidding,  but  was  off 
like  a  shot. 

“  Well,  I  will  come  in  for  a  few  minutes,” 
said  Mr.  Barnstaple.  “  The  truth  is,  1  have 
come  down  here  on  purpose  to  say  a  few  words 
to  you.  Now,  nobody  is  within  hearing,  is 
there  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir ;  no  one  at  all,”  said  Mrs.  Bradstock, 
much  wondering  what  this  prelude  might 
portend. 

“Well,  then,  I  will  speak  openly.  I  have 
come  to  yon,  Mrs.  Bradstock,  to  tell  you  that 
now  all  this  business  is  settled,  I  think  it  will 
be  much  better  for  you  to  restore  that  money.” 
“  What  money,  sir  ?  ” 

“The  money  —  the  stolen  treasure,  which 
you  were  accused  of  having  appropriate.” 

“  To  restore  it,  sir  1  ” 

“  Restore  it  —  give  it  back.  Don’t  you  un¬ 
derstand  the  English  language  ?  " 

“  I  cannot  say  I  understand  what  you  mean, 
sir,  to  restore  the  money  ?  Why,  haven’t  you 
just  told  them  all,  sir,  that  1  did  not  have 
it?” 

“  Certainly.” 

“  And  now  you  ask  me  to  give  it  back  1  ” 

“  Certainly ;  but  what  I  told  them,  and  what 
I  ask  you,  are  two  very  difierent  things.  There 
must  be  no  mistake  about  this  matter,  Mrs. 
Bradstock,”  said  Mr.  Barnstaple  seriously ;  in¬ 
wardly  delighted  with  the  bewilderment  which 
he  had  cau^  her.  “  That  money  must  be  given 
back  at  once  1  ” 

“But,  sir  —  believe  me,  sir,  I  have  not  got 
it.” 

“  I  do  believe  you  perfectly ;  but  still  I  say  it 
must  be  given  back,  and  by  you  I” 

“  I  am  afraid  my  head  is  wandering,”  said 
the  poor  woman,  lifting  up  her  hands  to  her 
forehead. 

“  Oh,  no,  Mrs.  Bradstock  I  your  head  is  quite 
right,  and  a  remarkable  nice-looking  head  it  is ; 
but  still  this  money  must  be  given  back,  and  by 
you!  Now,  I  won’t  attempt  to  mystify  vou 
any  longer.  It  happens  that  I  know,  oddly 
enough,  where  this  money  is,  and  know  the 
person  who  has  it  in  his  possession  —  (it  is  no 
good  going  any  closer  to  it  than  that,”  said  Mr. 
Barnstaple,  to  himself ;  “  that  will  be  near 
enough  for  her)  —  who  has  it  in  his  possession, 
and  who  is  ready  to  give  it  up  to  the  bank  from 
which  it  was  stolen ;  but  it  mnst  be  given  up 
through  you,  in  order  that  yon  may  receive 
whatever  reward  they  may  choose  to  give  you 
as  a  recompense  for  all  you  have  recently  gone 
through.  1  have  spoken  to  your  kind  iriend. 
Miss  Ellen  Wynne,  about  it,  and  vou  will  hear 
all  details  from  her.  Mind  you  obey  them  im¬ 
plicitly.” 

“  But  the  people  won’t  think  I  took  it,  sir, 
will  they  ?  ”  said  Mrs.  Bradstock. 

“  My  good  woman,  if  they  do,  they  cannot  do 
more  to  you  than  has  just  been  done.  I  got 
you  out  of  that,  and  can - No,  no  —  non¬ 

sense  — nothing  of  the  sort  I  They  will  reward 
you,  instead  of  putting  you  in  prison.  Cannot 
yon  trust  me  and  Miss  Wynne  ?  ” 

“  I  can  trust  Miss  Wynne  for  any  thing,  sir,” 
said  Mrs.  Bradstock ;  “  and  you,  too,  for  what 
I  have  known  of  you.” 

“  Very  good,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Barnstaple : 
“  this  woman  would  have  made  a  remarkably 
good  attorney.  Ver;y  well ;  we  may  look  upon 
It  as  settled.  You  will  bring  the  money  up  to 
town,  where  I  shall  see  you.”  ' 

“  I  will  do  just  what  you  and  the  young  lady 
bid  me,  sir,”  said  Mrs.  Bradstock. 

“  Mother,  mother  I  ”  said  Georgie,  coming  in ; 
“  buy  me  one  of  the  man’s  dolls.  'Phe  man’s 
got  such  pretty  dolls  1  ” 

“What  dolls,  my  dear?”  said  Mrs.  Brad¬ 
stock.  “  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  ” 

“The  man’s  TOt  them  here,  outside,”  said 
the  boy.  “  Oh,  look  now  I  ”  he  called  out  in 
a  tone  of  disappointment,  as  he  ran  to  the  door ; 
“  he’s  gone  I  How  quick  he  must  have  walked ! 
Why,  he  was  here  just  now,  and  had  such  beau¬ 
tiful  dolls  I  ” 

“  Never  mind,  Georgie,”  said  Mr.  Barnstaple ; 
“  there’s  a  shilling  for  you  to  buy  yourself  a 
doll ;  I  dare  say  the  man  will  come  round  again 
to-morrow.” 

But  if  Mr.  Barnstaple  had  known  who  the  man 
with  the  dolls  really  was,  he  would  never  have 
entertained  that  opinion 


HERE  AND  THERE. 


—  In  the  Common  Prayer  Book  now  used 
for  the  Episcopal  Church  service,  the  following 
lines  occur  to  the  index  to  the  hymns : 

Face. 

“  My  openine  eyes' with  apture  see  M 

My  Saviur  hsnsing  on  the  tree  U’* 

—  A  Danbury  paper  says:  An  out-of-town 
couple  applied  to  one  of  the  Danbury  drug¬ 
stores  on  Wednesday  for  soda-water.  “  Wh^ 
syrup  ?  ”  propounded  the  clerk.  “  Syrup  — 
syrup,”  repeated  the  bucolic  fop  with  an  in¬ 
credulous  stare,  and  then  leaning  forward,  he 
impressively  added :  “  Stranger,  money  is  no 
object  to  me  to-day;  you  kin  put  sugar  in 
them.” 

—  An  old  farmer  said  to  his  sons :  “  Boys, 
don’t  yon  ever  speckerlate,  or  wait  for  summit 
to  turn  up.  You  might  jest  as  well  go  an’  sit 
dowm  on  a  stone  in  the  middle  of  a  medder, 
with  a  pail  atwixt  your  legs,  an’  wait  for  a  cow 
to  back  up  to  you  to  be  milked.” 

—  A  man  in  Kansas  was  present  at  the 
funeral  of  a  neighbor  of  whom  no  good  could 
be  honestly  said.  But  everybody  was  saying 
something,  and  this  man,  not  wishing  to  appear 
singular,  but  being  incapable  of  a  lying  eulogy, 
remarked  that  it  was  “  a  nice,  quiet  corpse.” 

—  Good  Quebx  Bess.  Queen  Elizabeth  is 
dead.  It  doesn’t  make  any  difference  how  we 
got  the  information.  This  is  none  of  our  fight 
—  this  quarrel  between  the  Associated  Press 
and  its  rival.  We’ve  received  the  news  and 
that’s  enough.  She  died  two  hundred  and  six¬ 
ty-eight  years  ago,  the  twenty-fourth  of  last 
month.  She  survived  until  the  vital  spark  had 
fled,  and  then  she  saw  it  was  no  use  resisting 
the  inscrutable  decree  of  fate,  and  so  her  unfet¬ 
tered  soul  took  its  flight  into  the  mysterious 
void,  and  settled  down  in  that  bourne  from 
which  no  traveller  returns  unless  he  has  a  mis¬ 
sion  to  jerk  chairs  around  and  rap  on  tables  for 
the  benefit  of  mediums  and  other  long-haired, 
wild-eyed  lunatics. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  a  virgin — a  vergin’  on 
seventy;  and  yet  the  fire  gleamed  as  brightly 
as  ever  in  her  cream-colored  eye,  and  the 
delicate  sheen  of  her  finely-tinted  maroon  nose 
contrasted  as  forcibly  as  in  her  youth  with  the 
alabaster  of  her  bust,  and  the  plugs  in  her  teeth 
were  just  as  valuable  as  when  gold  was  at  156. 

She  had  no  small  vices.  She  did  not  smoke 
or  chew,  or  belong  to  the  society  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  cruelty  to  animals.  And  when  she 
swore,  she  never  descended  to  the  vulgarity 
of  Horace  Greeley — Queen  Elizabeth  mdn’t. 
When  she  used  profanity,  she  gave  it  with  a 
finish,  an  elegance,  a  delicate,  airy  grace,  and 
infused  into  it  a  luxurious  abandon,  and  dress¬ 
ed  it  up  with  well-selected  poetical  adjectives, 
so  that  it  sounded  like  a  strain  from  some 
sweet  singer — like  some  sweet  singer  straining 
himself,  in  fact.  And  she  had  red  hair. 

Her  chignon  was  burglar-proof.  And  often, 
in  the  dim  twrilight  of  evening,  when  the  sun 
had  sunk  to  rest,  when  the  western  sky  was 
filled  with  the  tender  radiance  and  lambent 
light,  and  the  bulbul  wooed  the  rose  in  the 
back  yard,  she  would  play  a  few  notes  upon 
her  harpsichord,  or  write  a  Latin  hymn  or  an 
essay  upon  the  Harrison  boiler.  She  was 
supposed  to  be  the  author  of  “  Rock  Me  to 
Sleep,  Mother,  ”  and  “  Beautiful  Snow,  ”  and 
“  Five  o’clock  in  the  Morning.”  But  never¬ 
theless  she  was  a  very  estimable  woman,  and 
with  all  her  faults  we  love  her  still  —  better, 
indeed,  than  if  she  were  still  fooling  around. 

Queen  Elizalieth  was  not  proud.  She  always 
insisted  upon  cleaning  her  own  teeth,  even  if 
she  was  a  queen  ;  and  she  always  did  it  once 
a  week,  every  Sunday  morning,  with  her  own 
tooth-brush.  What  a  lesson  does  it  teach  to 
those  who  are  haughty  and  vain,  and  belong 
to  the  bon-ton!  She  never  fbigot  that  she 
was  mere  perishable  dust,  and  that  the  sheep 
and  the  silk-worm  wore  her  fine  clothes  long 
before  she  ^ot  them.  She  read  every  Sunday- 
school  book  that  taught  the  facts;  and  she 
once  trod  on  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  cloak  to  re¬ 
mind  him  of  them,  because  he  was  so  set  up 
with  his  new  fancy  cassimeres.  She  said  upon 
her  death-bed  that  Lydia  Thompson  need  not 
learn  this  lesson,  because  it  had  no  moral  for 
those  who  browsed  round  in  Nature’s  simple 
garb. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  not  Mrry  to  die.  She 
foresaw  that  George  F.  Train  was  coming  to 
England,  and  she  said  to  her  physician  that 
she  would  prefer  the  enduring  peace  of  the 
cold  and  silent  grave  to  three  weeks  of  Geoige 
and  the  Alabama-claints  controversy  and  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  question  all  at  the  same 
time.  Her  last  words  were,  “Kill  Horace 
Greeley  before  he  has  a  chance  to  write  ‘  What 
I  Know  aliout  Farming. '  ”  There  was  not  a 
dry  eye  in  that  sccond-stoiy  front  room.  Every¬ 
body  was  thinking  how  impossible  it  was  to 
fulfil  her  dying  request,  and  to  escape  so  much 
misery. 

But  she  has  now  gone ;  she  has  left  us ;  we 
shall  see  her  no  more.  Perhaps  it  is  for  the 
best.  She  was  a  vigorons  woman,  and  if  she 
had  lived  she  might  have  come  to  America, 
and  we  might  have  given  her  mortal  ofience, 
and  she  might  have  pranced  around  here  and 
flogged  us  like  the  very  nation.  For  she  was 
a  woman  who  followed  closely  in  all  the  pre¬ 
vailing  fashions.  And  so  we  are  glad  she  is 
dead,  and  has  four  tons  of  marble  planted  on 
her  to  hold  her  down. 

Rest  in  peace,  old  girl  1  Rest  in  pieces  1 
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EVERT  SATURDAY. 


[October  2d,  1871, 


VENUS  OF  THE  NEEDLE. 

OMARYANNE,  you  pretty  girl, 
Intent  on  silky  labor, 

Of  sempstresses  tlie  pink  and  pearl. 
Excuse  a  peepiug  neighbor ! 


Those  eyes,  forcrer  drooping,  give 
The  long  brvwn  lashes  rarely ; 
But  violets  in  the  shadows  lire,  — 
For  once  unveil  them  fairly. 


Hast  thou  not  lent  that  flounce  enough 
Of  looks  so  long  and  earnest  ? 

Lo,  here’s  more  “  penetrable  stuff, " 
'To  which  thou  never  tumest. 


Te  graceful  fingers,  deftly  sped  1 
How  slender,  and  how  nimble  I 
Oh  might  1  wind  their  skeins  of  thread. 
Or  but  pick  up  their  thimble  I 


How  blest  the  youth  whom  love  shall  bring. 
And  happv  stars  embolden. 

To  chanTC  the  dome  into  a  ring. 

The  silver  into  golden ! 

Who’ll  steal  some  morning  to  her  side 
To  take  her  finger’s  measure. 

While  Blaryanne  pretends  to  chide. 

And  blns'hes  deep  with  pleasure. 

Who’ll  watch  her  sew  her  wedding-gown. 
Well  conscious  that  it  is  hers ; 

Who’ll  glean  a  tress,  without  a  frown. 

With  those  so  ready  scissors. 

Who’ll  taste  those  ripenings  of  the  south. 
The  flagrant  and  delicious  — 

Dou’t  put  the  pins  into  ^onr  month, 

O  Maryanne,  my  precious  I 

I  almost  wish  it  were  my  trust 
To  teach  how  shocking  that  is ; 

I  wish  I  had  not,  as  I  must. 

To  quit  this  tempting  lattice. 

Sure  aim  takes  Cupid,  fluttering  foe. 

Across  a  street  so  narrow ; 

A  thread  of  silk  to  string  his  bow, 

A  needle  for  his  arrow  1 

WlLLIAX  ALUNOHXlf. 


ALraoNSE  Karr  contributes  the  following  to 
the  Unicers  Ulustri.  It  b  supposed  to  1m  a 
dialogue  between  a  group  of  heroes  —  dwellers 
in  Pluto’s  dark  domain  —  who  have  just  heard 
a  recital  of  the  French  war  from  a  defunct  sol¬ 
dier  of  Gambetta. 

Leonidas.  —  “  Whv,  with  those  new  arms  the 
Persians  would  not  have  taken  five  minutes  to 
get  rid  of  me  and  my  three  hundred  heroes.” 

Hercules.  —  “I  should  like  to  know  what 
good  my  strength  would  be  in  dealing  with 
people  who  woud  never  come  within  a  thou¬ 
sand  yards  of  my  club  1  ” 

Samson. —  “And  what  a  pretty  figure  I 
should  cut  with  my  donkeys  jaw-bone.” 

Lord  Charles  Hai/. —  “  When  at  Fontenoy,  I 
took  off  my  hat,  and  said,  *  Fire,  gentlemen  of 
the  French  Guard  ’  ” — 

Count  eP HaiUeroche.  —  "And  then  I  an¬ 
swered,  returning  your  salutation,  ‘  Fire,  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  Engibh  army,  we  never  fire  in 
the  first.'  ” 

Lord  Charles  Flag. —  "  There’s  an  end  to  all 
such  chivalrous  U8.agcs.  They  fire  now  at  such 
a  dbtance  as  to  render  the  voices  of  the  com¬ 
batants  inaudible  to  each  other.  Why,  with 
the  new  system  of  artillery,  we  cannot  discern 
with  the  eye  the  uniforms  of  the  troops  whose 
guns  decimate  ns.” 

Condd. —  “  I  don’t  see  now  how  it  would  be 
possible  to  throw  my  truncheon  into  the  ditch, 
and  charge  for  it.” 

Horatius  Codes. —  "  Alas  1  the  heroic  tliM  li 
past  when  a  single  man  could  defend  a  bridge 
against  four  men.  The  Curatii  would  l^ve 
made  short  work  of  me  if  armed  with  chasse- 
pots.” 

Holand  of  Roneevaux. —  "  And  how  could  I, 
with  my  Dnrandel  shield,  keep  off  a  hailstorm 
of  those  conic  balls  with  which  the  degenerate 
soldiers  of  modem  times  gain  victories  ?  ” 

Camhronne. —  “  Yes  ;  and  my  dialogue  with 
the  English  guardsman !  What  mortal  could 
hear  a  bm  mat  at  the  dbtance  of  a  league  1  ” 


The  story  that  has  been  for  some  time  afloat 
in  relation  to  the  origin  of  the  slang  phrase, 
“  Put  a  head  on  him,”  b,  without  the  slightest 
donbt  (sa^  the  Chicago  Evening  Joumm),  the 
false  fabrication  of  an  imamnative  mind,  and  it 
receives  its  refutation  from  Shakespeare  himself, 
to  whom  must  the  credit  be  given  for  having 
originated  that  chaste  and  expressive  revest. 
In  the  second  scene  of  the  first  act  of  “  Titus 
Androniens,”  the  original  b  used  by  Marcus 
Andronieus,  but  the  lapse  of  time  has  caused  a 
slight  change  to  be  made,  and  what  b  now  the 
plain,  straightforward  “  Put  a  head  on  him,” 
was  at  that  time  — 

**  Be  eandidatiu,  then,  and  pat  It  on, 

And  betp  to  put  a  head  on  headlen  Bome." 


•*  It  b  the  type  of  eternal  troth,”  says  John 
Buskin,  “  that  the  soul’s  armor  b  never  well  set 
to  the  heart  unless  a  woman’s  hand  has  braced 
it ;  and  it  b  only  when  she  braces  it  loosely  that 
tM  honor  of  nunhood  fltib.” 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL. 


Oct.  4. 

Financial. 

Iairdok.— Consols,  SIK;  U.8.  S-20's,  18$3,  SS;  do.  1867, 
WH. 

FaANKVoaT.  — U.  8.  S-26’s,  1862,  AVH. 

Naw  YoBK.-Uoia,  114;  7'8.  1881,  118;  S-tO’s,  1862, 

lliM;  do.  1867,  114N. 

COKMEBCIAL. 

Livbrpool.  —  Cotton,  mldilUnir  uplands,  8*td. 

New  Yube.  — Cotton,  iniililllnB  uplands, '2UI4c.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  #1.61  @  1.77. 

Chicago.— Sprlns  wheat,  fl.Ti)  (No.  2). 

Oct.  8. 

Financial. 

London.  — Consols,  93K;  V.8.  S-20’s,  1862,  93;  do.  1867, 

New  Yobk.- Cold,  114H;  U.  8.  6's,  1881,  11714;  »-20’s, 
1862,  li7H;  do.  1867, 1I4H. 

COMMEBCIAL. 

Livebpool.— Cotton,  middling  uplands,  9Hd. 

New  Y'ubk.—  Cotton,  middling nplands,  201tc.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  #1..M>  @  1.63. 

Chicago.- Spring  wheat,  Sl.TsM  (Xo2). 

Oct.  0. 

Financial. 

London.— Consols.  92  K;  U.S.  3-'20’s,  1862, 92X;  do.  1867, 
92K. 

New  Yobe.— Gold,  114K;  r. 8.  6’s,  1881,  118;  S-tO’s, 
1862,  lUK;  do.  1867,  114H. 

COXMEBCIAL. 

Livebpool.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  9Xd. 

New  Y'obe.  — Cotton,  mldiUing  nplBnd8,20Mc.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  #l..V>a  1.61). 

Chicago.- Spring  wheat,  flJSH  (No.  2). 


Oct.  7. 

Financiau 

London.  — Consols,  92 K;  C.8.  6-20’s,  1862, 92M;  dc.  1867, 
92W. 

New  Yobk.- Gold,  118H;  U.  8. 6's,  1881,  IMK;  6-20’s, 
1862,  116X;  do.  1867,  114K. 

COMHEBCIAL. 

Livebpool.- Cotton,  middling  nplands,  9Xd. 

New  York.  — Cotton,  middling  uplands,  20Mc.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  $1..W  &  1.60. 

Chicago.- Spring  wheat,  fl.lsH  (No.  2). 

Oct.  9. 

Financiau 

London.  —  Consols,  92X;  TT.  8.  6-20’s,  1862,  92K;  do. 
1867,  91H. 

Fbanefobt.  — C.  8.  6-20’s,  1862,  95M. 

New  YoBE.-Gold,  114)4;  I'.S.  6’s,  1881,  118;  6-20’s, 
1862,  116H;  do.  1867,  114H. 


COMMEBCIAU 

Livebpoou- Cotton,  middling  uplands,  9Kd. 

New  Yobk.  — Cotton, mlddhng  uplands,  1914c.;red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  $1.60  9  1.64. 

Oct.  10. 

Financiau 

London.- Consols,  92S;  C.S.  6-20’s,  1862,9214;  do.  1867, 
91M. 

Fbanefobt.  —  I’.  S.  6-20’s.  1862, 96K. 

New  Yobk.- Gold,  11414;  I'^S.  6’s,  1881,  116;  6-20’8, 
1862,  11414;  do.  1867,  113H. 


COHMEBCIAU 

Livebpoou— Cotton,  mlildling  uplands,  OVd. 

New  Yobk.— Cotton,  middlinguplands,  2014c.;  red  winter 
wheat,  $1.62  @  1.66. 


—  Hint  to  mothers :  Treat  your  ba^y  kind¬ 
ly,  but  not  cordial-ly. 

— Few  actors  can  do  Sbylock  because  it  b 
always  so  dilDcult  to  do  a  Jew. 

—  A  Hartforder  advised  a  slender  friend  to 
chalk  hb  head  and  go  to  a  masquerade  ball  as 
a  billiard  cue. 

—  A  Western  paper  accuses  a  contemporay 
of  “dirty  meanness,”  and  remarks;  “We 
want  him  to  understand  that  two  can  play  at 
that  game." 

—  The  Straits.  Popkins  thinks  that  if 
Britannia  rales  the  waves,  Neptune  must  have 
joggled  her  elbow  while  she  was  trying  to  do 
the  Straits  of  Dover. 

—  Foreigners  complain  that  Americans, 
whether  in  club,  cafo,  or  car,  are  always  talking 
of  dollars.  Is  thb  true!  No;  because,  they 
frequently  talk  cents. 

—  Worth  Jumpiko  At.  The  Baroness 
Bnrdett-Coutts  has  generously  offered,  through 
the  Britbh  Horological  Institute,  a  prise  of 
jC50  for  the  best  essay  on  “  The  Balance 
Spring  ”  —  a  splendid  opportunity  for  Lulu,  if 
she  b  capable  of  rising  to  the  occasion. 

—  The  Stockton  (Cal.)  Herald  says:  — 
“  During  the  delivery  of  her  speech  last  night, 
Mrs.  Laura  De  Force  Gordon  said,  ’  I  am  an 
American  citizen  and  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age.'  To  thb  a  crusty,  and  probably  disgusted 
Benedict,  cried  out,  ‘  You  bet  you  are  I '  The 
effect  was  electrical.” 

— A  Boon  To  Invalids.  We  are  happy 
to  say  that  we  have  found  out  the  only  thing 
to  take  for  the  prevention  of  sea-sickness.  We 
hasten  to  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  it.  It 
b  a  solemn  vow  never  to  go  on  the  water.  If 
thb  b  kept  carefully  it  will  last  for  a  lifetime 
and  b  an  infallible  preventive. 


The  Qualities  of  Burnett's  Cocoaine,  as 
preventing  the  hair  from  falling,  are  remark¬ 
able. 


To  Cure  a  Cough,  Cold,  or  Sorb  Thp.oat, 
use  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches. 


Lewis  Rice  for  more  than  thir^  years  has 
stood  in  the  foremost  rank  of  hotcl-keepers  in 
New  England.  The  high  flime  of  the  AMERI¬ 
CAN  HOUSE,  BOSTON,  will  suffer  nothing 
W  comparison  under  the  supervbion  of  Lewb 
Rice  &  l^n,  for  they  are  ever  alert  to  the  wants 
of  the  public,  and  supply  all  modem  improve¬ 
ments  for  the  convenience  of  guests. 


Facts  For  The  Ladies.  Mrs.  D.  6. 
Eagerton,  Madison,  Ohio,  has  used  her  Wheel¬ 
er  &  Wilson  Machine  five  yean ;  sometimes  in 
competition  with  all  kinds  of  “  womandcilling  ” 
macnincs ;  would  not  look  at  $6000  for  it  if 
she  could  not  get  another  like  it.  , 


Applications  for  Advertlsina  Contracts 
In  £vebt  8ati'kdat,  The  Atlantic  Monthlt,  The 

NOBTH  .tHECICAN  REVIEW,  End  Ol'B  YOCNO  FOLKS, 
cNceiit  In  New  York  City  should  be  addressed  to  GEO. 
W.  CARR,  124  Tremont  Street,  Boston.  In  New  York 
City  appllratlons  should  be  made  to  1,B  GRAND 
UKNKDICT,  No.  37  Park  ICow,  who  Is  our  Special 
Adveitlslns  Representative  fur  New  York  City. 

JAMKS  R.  OSGOOD  ft  CO.,  rnbUshers. 


LEE  &  SHEPAKD 

Publish  this  Week 

THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS 

or  Bubeht  Bi'KNs;  with  steel  Portrait  and  8  Ulus- 
trstions.  Diamond  Edition.  Cloth,  half  calf,  hill 
calf,  and  Turkey  antique. 

DEAN  ALFORUS  NEW  TESTAMENT 

Cohhentabt  fob  English  Beadebs,  containing 
the  Authorized  Version,  with  a  Revised  KngUsh 
Version ;  with  all  the  New  Readings  (Tom  the  lecently- 
found  81NA1T1C  6IANC8CK1PT,  which  was  dis¬ 
covered  hy  Constantine  Tischendoef  In  s  Convent 
on  Mount  Sinai;  also,  containing  Marginal  Referen¬ 
ces,  and  a  Critical  and  Explanatonr  Cummenlary, 
with  Maps  of  the  Joumeylngs  of  Our  Lord  and  of 
8t.  Paul;  and  an  Introduction  to  each  book,  giving  an 
account  of  the  authorship,  authenticity,  time  and 
place  of  writing,  Ac.,  Ac,  funning  a  compact  BIBLI¬ 
CAL  LIBRARY.  4  vols.  8vo.  Cloth,  $16.66;  half 
calf,  $26.66. 

DEAN  ALFORT/S  GREEK  TESTA- 

MENT,  with  a  Critically  Revised  Text ;  a  Digest  of 
various  Readings;  Marginal  References  to  Verbal  and 
Idiomatic  I'sage :  Prolegomena  ;  and  a  copious, 
Critical  and  K.vegrtlcal  Commentary  In  EngUsb.  4 
vols.  8ro.  Cloth,  $36.00;  half  calf,  $42.60. 


By  OLIVER  OPTIC. 
CRINGLE  AND  CROSSTREE;  or,  the 

8ea  Swashes  of  a  Sailor.  16mo.  Illustrated.  $1.26. 

THE  ONWARD  AND  UPWARD 
SERIES. 

4  volumes  (boxed).  Per  vol.,  $1.26. 

1.  FIELD  AND  FOREST;  or.  The  Fortunes  of  a 

Foundling. 

2.  PLANE  AND  PLANK;  or,  The  Mishaps  of  a 

Mechanic. 

3.  DESK  AND  DEBIT;  or.  The  Catastrophies  of  a 

Clerk. 

4.  CRINGLE  AND  CROSSTREE;  or.  The  Sea 

Swashes  of  a  Sailor. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  ALBUM  of  Pretty 

Pictures,  with  .Short  Stories.  By  Uncle  .Iuhn. 
With  alMiut  '200  ftill-page  lllustriitiuns.  4tu.  Hand¬ 
somely  bound.  $1.,.V 

THE  CHILDREN'S  SUNDAY  ALBUM. 

By  the  Author  of  a  "  A  Trap  lo  Catch  a  Sunbeam,” 
.lie.,  .Itc.,  with  upwards  of  190  Illustrations,  4to. 
Elegantly  bound.  $1.7.9. 


By  Prof.  JA-MES  DeMILLE. 
FIRE  IN  THE  WOODS.  Being  the  fourth 

volume  of  “  The  B.  O.  W.  C.  Stories.”  16mo.  Cloth, 
$1..90. 

THE  B.  0.  W.  C.  STORIES.  4  volumes. 

Illustrated.  Per.  vol.,  $1.60. 

THE  B.  O.  W.  C. 

THE  BOYS  OF  GR.AND  PRE  SCHOOL. 

LOST  IN  THE  FOG. 

FIRE  IN  THE  WOODS. 


By  ELIJABC  KELLOQ-G. 
THE  SPARK  OF  GENIUS;  or,  'The 

CoUege  Life  of  James  Trafton.  16mo.  IIL  $1.26. 


Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers,  and  sent  by 
mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

T.F.V.  &  SHEPABD,  Fublishen,  Boston. 
LEE,  8HEPAED,  &  DILLINaHAX. 
NRW  YOBK. 


A  FEW  CHOICE 
Latest  Designs 

ENGLISH  BRUSSELS 


Osgood’s  Library  of  Novels, 


Messrs.  JAMES  B.  0SCK)0D  &  00. 

Begin  thia  day  the  publication  of  a  series  of  Novels  In¬ 
tended  to  comprise  the  best  and  most  readable  of  new 
English  and  American  worki  of  Ociton.  Translations 
(Torn  the  best  French  and  German  authors  will  also  ha 
Included. 

These  Novels  will  appear  regularly  from  week  to  week 
They  will  usually  be  Illustrated,  and  will  be  put  la  a 
handsomely  omamenied  cover  of  new  and  unique  design 
The  price  will  range  fl-om  26  cenu  to  76  cents,  according 
to  the  number  of  pages.  Copies  will  also  ba  Aimisbed  la 
cloth  binding  at  an  addition  of  60  cents.  The  series  begins 


J08HVA  HARTEId, 


By  B.  L.  Fabjboh,  .knthor  of  "Oiif.”  1  toL 
Paper,  76  cenM;  Cloth,  $1.26. 


Sro. 


This  novel  has  elicited  almost  nnanlmous  and  very 
hearty  praise  from  the  English  press.  It  is  comiuired  to 
Dickens's  most  characteristic  stories,  and  Is  welcomed  as 
a  novel  of  profound  interest  and  excellent  metal  tone. 


"  The  tender  treatment  of  the  romance  of  humble  life, 
the  optimism  which  discerns  good  ore  latent  In  uncouth 
lumps  of  rough  humanity,  the  purity  which  was  Dickens’s 
unvarying  and  noblest  characteristic,  are  all  present  In 

the  work  of  his  disciple . Something  more  than  ‘  pen. 

Ink  and  pa|«r’  has  been  brought  to  the  execution  of  this 
thoroughly  interesting  story,  and  something  better  thu  a 
sense  of  literary  dlsslpaUon  may  be  experienced  as  the 
resiUt  of  ils  perusal.  A  capital  love-story  runs  Its  courso 
through  the  chain  of  adventure,  and  forma  a  baols  for  the 
development  of  the  pronounced  varieties  of  character  In¬ 
volved.”-  The  Athenaum  (London). 


“We  cordially  recommend  the  stoiy  aa  one  of  those 
literary  tieats  that  have  become  palnnilly  rare  since  lbs 
death  of  Dickens.”— Aondvn  MIoming  Advtrtiter. 


“  Full  of  good  feeling  and  shrewd  observation;  not  defi¬ 
cient  In  passages  of  genuine  humor,  pathos,  and  vivid 
description.  Heie  and  there  be  reminds  one  of  Dickens  la 
his  quiet,  tenderer  vein;  wlille  his  glimpses  of  life  In  the 
woods,  and  all  the  varied  wondeta  of  beasis,  birds,  and  tree 
to  be  found  there,  are  such  as  only  a  true  artist  of  taste  and 
experience  could  give.  Among  the  host  of  trashy  novels 
which  beset  us.  It  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  so  genuine, 
unaffected,  and  genial  a  writer.’’— Xondow  Stamurd. 


"  The  writer’s  strength  lies  In  his  portrayal  of  what  we 
may  term  the  *  home  affections.’  His  description  of  tbo 
Marvel  femlly  Is  rendered  with  delicacy,  pslhot,  and 
quiet  power ;  and  bis  sketch  of  the  boy-ftiendsbip  of  Joshua 
and  a  crippled,  gentle  bird-trainer,  b  worthy  w  a  master 
band.”—  The  Watchman  (London). 


“  In  Qrif  Hr.  Farjeon  made  a  very  promising  dtbM  as  a 
novel  writer,  and  Joshua  Martel  b  a  decided  advance 
upon  Orif.  It  takes  in  a  wider  flehl  of  Incidents,  and  a 
more  varied  range  of  cbaractert.  Like  Charles  Dickens 
—to  whom,  indeed,  Mr.  Farjeon  bean  a  resemblance  In 
m.my  paiiiculars  —  it  is  from  the  bumbler  classes  of 
siKlety  that  he  selects  his  dramatis  persosne  ;  and  m  their 
hopes  and  fears,  joys  and  sufferings,  virtues  and  rices,  he 
finds  ample  means  of  enlisting  our  sympathy  and  exciting 
our  Interest.  '1  be  friendship  of  the  two  boys,  Dan  Taylor 
and  Joshua,  Is  charmingly  described,  and  the  introduction 
of  the  birds  trained  by  the  former  supplies  a  novel  feature 
even  In  this  used-up  age  of  flciion.  The  chapter  entitled 
the  Life  and  Death  of  Golden  Cloud  (a  canary  ao<aUed) 
Is  an  epUhale  which  we  are  sure  will  find  Its  way  to  the 
bearta  of  all  hlnl-lovlng  children.  .  . .  His  dotcrlptlon  of 
the  contest  of  the  two  tribes  for  the  castawaj's,  and  tho 
feasitnga  that  follow  it,  baa  a  life  and  |>oetiy  in  It  that 
recall  those  of  Chateanbrland,  but  has  more  flavor  of 
nature  in  them.  .  .  Whilst  rkn  In  such  scenes  as  these, 
Joshua  Marvel  also  supplies  a  deep  source  of  Interest  by 
Its  human  incident  and  Us  delineation  of  the  lighter  and 
darker  shades  of  human  passion.  There  Isaatntnofblgh 
morality  and  pure  religion  running  through  It  wtdeh  dls- 
lingulshes  It  fevorably  from  the  novels  of  the  day;  and, 
Indi'ed,  In  many  res;iects  Mr,  Farjeon  stands  b.v  nlniseli 
as  a  writer  of  fiction  who  may  he  safely  comoM^iided  to 
readeia  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes."— Brighton  (Eng.) 
UeraUL 


"  A  story  of  the  very  highest  Interest,  beautlAiny  written, 
simple,  natural,  pure,  and  exciting.” — Umeriek  Rtpotitr, 


“  In  Joshua  Marvel  we  have  a  story  of  Intense  interest, 
and  although  there  U  not  a  line  In  It  of  what  is  called 
‘sensatiuniu’  writing,  we  will  deiy  any  one  lo  read  a 
chapter  or  two  of  the  book  without  fl^ng  himself  wrapped 
up  In  the  fortnnes  and  misfortunes  of  the  characters  Intro¬ 
duced.  Never  were  the  trials  of  a  working-man,  nor  the 
well-known  kindly  feelings  of  his  class  towards  each 
other,  told  with  greater  force.  We  have  not  space  at  our 
disposal  to  give  even  a  (hint  outline  of  the  story  of  Joshua 
Marvel.  Let  It  suflice  to  say  that  It  Is  replete  with  stirring 
Incidents,  and  with  well-pointed  pictures  of  sea-Ufe  — 
Joshua  having  selected  the  sea  as  his  calling.  We  hope 
to  have  opportunities  fur  giving  frinher  extracts  ftvim  this 
charming  book,  which  ought  lo  become  aa  popular  as  any 
hy  Dickens  or  Thackeray.”— Aeedi  Evening  Esfrtss. 


CARPETS, 

And  Full  Lines  Low-Priced 

Carpet  Oil-Cloth#  &c., 

Jost  opened  for  Sale  Row  bj 

GOLDTHWAIT, 

SNOW  &  KNIGHT, 

33  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


The  following  Noveb  are  nearly  ready  for  publleatloB 
in  Osgood’s  Library  i— 

GRIP. 

A  Story  of  Australian  Life. 

By  B.  L.  FARJEON,  author  of  "Joshua  MarveL" 

The  Prey  of  the  Gods. 

By  FLORENCE  MARRYAT. 

Gan  the  Old  Love  7 

By  ZADEL  BARNES  BCDDINOTON.  With  lUustraUons. 

iLEONORA. 

By  KATHERINE  SEDGWICK  VALERIO,  BUthor 
of  •’  Iiuu" 


Castilian  Days. 

By  John  Hat.  1  vol.  12mo.  $'2.6(1. 

CFBOM  HBKBT  WABD  BBECHBB’S  ”  CHRISTIAN  rNIOK.”] 
“  Castilian  Days,”  while  carrying  a  title  that  suggests 
dreralneas,  and  Idle  langnor.  Is  really  a  strong  and 
masculine  performance,  noble  in  spirit,  and  most  manly 
in  utterance.  We  are  unable  to  recall  any  book  of  the 
century,  unless  it  he  Kinglake’s  Eothen,  that  so  com¬ 
pletely  and  admirably  gathers  np  the  past  and  present, 
and  —  we  bad  almost  said — the  fritnre  of  a  country  and  a 
people  08  does  this  volume  of  Mr.  Hay’s.” 

*.*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  B.  0SCK)0D  k  00.  Boston. 


MAGIC 


FOR  THE  PARLOR.  Send 
stamji  for  a  Price-List.  HARrZ 
MAGIC  KEP08ITOBY,  70  Bioml- 
way.  New  Yoik. 


KATE  BEAUMONT. 

By  J.  W.  Db  FOBEST.  With  UtastrsUons. 
Other  Altraelive  Novels  art  4h  preparatioos. 


Osgood’s  Library  of  Kovels 

will  be  for  sale  by  an  Booksellers  and  Newadealsn,  or 
sent,  post-paid,  by  the  Pnbllsbers, 

JAMES  B.  OSGOOD  &  CO., 

BOSTON. 

(Ute  Tteknor  ft  rislds,  oiH  FIsUA  OsgsM  A  Ofel 


Most  Durable; 


October  28,  1871.] 

To  Loam  the  Piano  Quickly 

GKT 

Mason  &  Hoadley's 

NEW  SYSTEM  FOR  BEGINNERS! 

A  few  months'  trial  enables  us  to  speak  with  confidence 
of  the  success  of  this  fine  work,  which  is  to  have  a  great 
sale.  It  Is  fill!  ol  well-arranged  and  easily  progresslre 
tunes  iind  exercises,  with  abundant  picture  Ulustratlons, 
and  very  plain  directions. 

Trice  $3.00,  for  which  price  it  will  be  mailed,  post  ttee. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 
C  tt  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York. 


LIGHT  AND  EASY  CANTATAS  I 

Sacred  and  Secular. 

BELSHAZZAR’S  FKAST.  O.  F.  Hoot.  SOcts. 
D.VNIEL.  It'xd  etvl  Bradbury,  60  “ 

ESTHER.  Bradbury,  60  " 

pilgrim  FATHER.S.  Boot,  60  ” 

FLOWER  QUEEN.  "  76  “ 

HAYMAKERS.  “  *1.00 

PICNIC.  Thomas,  91.00 

quarrel  among  flowers. 

Mchoeller,  36  " 

Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  above  price. 

Liberal  discount  to  Societies. 

OLIVER  DITSOII  &  CO.,  Boston. 
CHAS.  E  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York. 


SILK  DEMRTMENT. 

A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co. 

IViU  ufler  on  Monday,  Oct.  9,  some  Important  Unes  of 

SILiKS. 

To  which  they  request  the  attention  of  Olends,  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  strangers. 

BLACK  SILKS, 

or  reliable  makes,  at  fl.SO,  $1.1.1,  $1.00,  $1.90. 

PONSON  ALCACAR, 

$l..'10,  $3,  $3.90,  $4. 

A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co.  Family, 

$1.7.),  $3..90,  $1,  $4..90. 

BONNET’S  CYCLOPS, 

$3..90,  $4  $4..90,  $9,  and  up  to  $10  per  yard. 

PLAIN  SILKS. 

A  beautlfiil  choice  of  I’Lain-Colored  Silks  for  Misses  and 
young  Ladles,  at  $1.79  and  $1  per  yard. 

FINE  COLORED  TAFFETAS, 

U  qu.ality,  'H-Inch,  $2.29  per  yard. 

11  ••  24-inch  $1..W  " 

FAILLE  CLOTH  SHADES, 

K  quality,  24-inch,  $3.00  per  yard. 

1 .  $3.90  " 

X  ••  “  $4.00  " 

J1  "  “  $4.90  “ 

Snmeqinlltlesln  light  shades  lor  DINNER  9  ETEN- 

kick  poult  de  soie 

ANTIQilK,  A  iiu»8t  in:iKniflc6nt  ctillectitin,  comprise 
In.'c.crv  hulit  and  dark  color,  at  $.i..W  «6.90  and  $7  per 
yaid  RRIOAL  silks  AND  SATiks  In  gtSt 
'aiiety,  iioin  |H;f  yard  to  the  very  bmt  QiuUty 

manulaclariMl.  h  ^ 

Bro.1dw.3y,  Fourth  Aye.,  Kinth  &  Tenth  Bti.  H.T. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

CELEBRATED 

STESL,  PENS. 

8*Id  by  all  dcalrn  throaghant  the 
svorld. 

Eveiy  Packet  bears  the  Fac-SlmlUe  of  his  signature. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


THE 


FLORENCE 

Sewing  ]Sl!ach.iiie 

IS  UNE^ALLED  FOB 

Ease  of  Management 

and  Perfection  of  work. 

SEND  FOB  CIBCULAR. 

FZiOBENCE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.. 

FLORENCE,  MASS. 

Agaitt  wanted  where  not  already  eetaMehed. 

RELIANCE  WRINGER. 


DO  YOUR  OWIV  PRINTING! 

With  a  NoTelty  Job  Printing  Press. 

— most  valuable  addition 
to  the  Business  Ulllce. 

The  most  edlcient  Instnic- 
tor  In  Schools. 

The  most  fascinating  and 
Instructivo  amusement  In  the 
Pmnlly,  and  unsuihassed 
for  General  Job  Print- 

Send  for  Ulostrated  Pam- 
I  •  pblct  to 

BENJ.  O.  WOODS,  Manufacturer. 

391  Federal  .Street,  Boston,  Mass.;  W.  Y.  Edwahds,  943 
Broadway,  New  York;  Kkllet,  Howkll,  *  Lldwig, 
917  Market  Street,  Phfladelphla,  Pa;  Kkllogo  A  Loo¬ 
ms.  49  W.  tVaehlngton  Street,  Chicago,  IIL,  Agents. 

COUNT  ST.  OEEMA^^ 


SMITH'S 


PERFECTED  1871. 


Itfiltoi  Rolli, 


S  Spiral  Co^ 

Easiest  Work- 

Caned  Clamp, 

Hollis  Firmest; 

Re  Cheapest, 

PROVIDENCE  TOOL  COMPA^yI^' 

11  Warren  St.,  N.  Y.,  and  Prov,,  B.  1. 


TBADU  XAIK. 

Generates  appetite.  Improves  digestion,  and  by  Its  gen¬ 
tle  .action,  regulates  the  system,  thus  precluding  all 
I  reeonrse  to  medicine.  A  small  portion  mixed  with  ordi- 
nar}’  tea  imparts  to  It  a  deliclons  aromatic  flavor.  Used 
alone.  It  Is  an  excellent  snhstltnte  for  ordinary  tea,  and 
admirably  suited  to  those  with  whose  constitutions  Chi¬ 
nese  Teas  do  not  agree.  .Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Sole 
.Vgents  for  the  United  States, 

EDWARDES  Sc  RUS.SELL, 

No.  38  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 

K.  HENDERSON’S 


Id'emriT  1  "XT  T  jT  nn  T.VNCE,  .and  UN.LBLE  to  examine  onr  panel 

-t’  c*iiJ.ixy  OUR  r6oms,  and  to  one  okder  only, 


lUUSTRATED  PATTERN  BUMR; 

just  PUBLLSHED. 

THE  ONLY  F.kSHION  rnblication  that  gives  the 
styles  FULLY  ABREAST  of  THE  SEASON. 
DEVOTED  EXCLUSIVELY  to  ILLUSTRATION.  DE- 

SION,  and  LUCID  INFORMATION.  A  JUDI¬ 
CIOUS  ADVI8EIL  SUBSCRIBE  NOW. 

One  Dollar  a  Year. 

EACH  Snbacrlber  Is  entitled  to  select  patterns  to  iho 
value  of  H.ALP  A  DOLLAR.  Large  Ivduremntt  to  Clubt, 
With  each  pattern  we  give  a  CLUIH  MODELof  it  which 
EXACTLY  represents  the  FINI.sHED  garment. SHOW¬ 
ING  HOW  to  PUT  IT  TOGETHFR.  Thev  place  tbi'  ART 
fo  dressmaking  WITHIN  the  REaCH  of  .IlLL  WHO  CAN 
SE3V.  They  are  OUR  OWN  INVENTION,  and  EN¬ 
TIRELY  NEW.  Sample  copy  of  the  Bazaar  miule<l  for 
Stamp,  and  EACH  NEW  address  mav  send  us  HALF 
PRICE  for  ANY  P.YTT  ERN  they  SELECT  from  It.  T  his 
offer  Is  made  to  THOSE  ONLY  who  LIVE  at  a  DI.S- 
T.VNCE,  .and  UN.LBLE  to  examine  onr  patterns  AT 


ITHEA-NECTAR 


Ware,  Cutlery,  and  German 

s.r  *“'*  ether  useful  and  ornamental  goods, 

for  sale  wlclesale  and  retail  bv 

120  Summer  Sfc,f  rorVmgh  ^‘boaton. 

A  C^EAT  OFFER ! ! 

Inc  Wai??>lf  "1  *lx  flrst-class  m.akers,  inclnd- 

*XTREllKI,r  LOW  PKICES  FOB  CASH, 
frwm$4  to  $20  monthly 
taiuVm  .‘...i  "•‘7  TARLOR  ^GAN,  themo4 

WUon.  perfect  tone  ever  made,  now  on  exhl- 

EMPLOYMENT! 
A  for  Agents. 

it*rmtke“”stUcV*^rl"*®*^'^”''“‘^ 

brlcel  lieonilit**  ®  t?  on  both  sides,  and  Is  tbe  best  low- 
DK  Rsliiv^  mMhlne  In  the  world.  W.  A.  HEN- 
PLRsON  &  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

PRANG  “  Bohiuri  of  Moss  Boees,** 

newVniaS.  f*..  ul  every  subscriber  to  the 

Spangled  ILanner”  for  1»I2,  equal 


THEA-NECTAR 

IS  A  PURE 

Blach  Tea 

WITH  THE 

Green  Tea  Flavor. 

WARRANTED  TO  SUIT 
ALL  TASTES. 

For  Sale  Everywhere, 

And  Ibr  sale  Wholesale  only  by  the 

6REAT  ATUNHC  &  PACIFIC  TEA  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  9.908.  No.  8  Church  St.,  N.Y'. 

Send/or  Thea-yeetar  Cireular. 

Reduction  of  Prices 

TO  CONFOnU  Tt> 

REDUCTION  OF  DUTIES. 

Great  Saving  to  Consumers 

RY  GETTTING  UP  CLUBS. 

.Send  for  onr  New  Price-List  and  a  Club  Form  will 
arcomp.any  it  cont.ainlng  frill  directions— making  a  large 
saving  to  consumers  nnil  remtincralive  to  club  organizers. 

THE  OBEAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  Sc  33  VESEY  STREET, 

P.  O.  Box  9643.  New  Y'ork. 

NOW  BEADY. 

BAUMBACH'S  NEW  COLLECTION 

OF 

SACREDMUSIC. 

A  large  quarto  volume  of  219  pages,  suitable  for  quar¬ 
tette  or  chorus  choirs.  Its  t.able  of  contents  comprise  con¬ 
tributions  from  the  most  eminent  American  Composers  of 
Church  Music,  gems  from  the  works  of  the  great  masters, 
and  the  choicest  rom|>ositions  of  the  author.  The  whole 
forms  the  most  complete  and  desirable  collection  of 
sacred  music  extant.  The  work  Is  equaUy  well  adapted 
for  use  in  all  Protestant  denominations.  Mr.  Baumbach 
has  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  this  book  the  best  years 
of  his  Ulb.  He  intends  It  to  he  his  Ia.st  work  of  this  cla.s.s, 
and,  therefore,  has  spared  no  pains  to  make  It  worthy  of  a 
permanent  place  In  all  nrst-cLiss  choirs.  Price,  bottnd  in 
cloth,  $3;  boards,  $2.90.  Copies  mailed  prepaid  on  receipt 
of  price.  PubUshetl  by 

IzirON  Sc  E2EAI.T,  Chienga,  III. 

Bimmel’s  Perfumery. 

fPaiifl,  London,  do  Bnuflolf. 

Sold  by  oil  Dmgglfita. 

AMERiCUS  ^UB  BOUgUET 

Dedicated  to  this  celebrated  Club 
spMltU^mlsslon  of  Honorable 

Special  Representativee  fbr  the 
Unltetl  States, 

EDWARDES  &RUSSELL 
38  Vttaey  St.,  New  York. 

dlO  (tn  A  MONTH  easily  mode  with  Stencil 
and  Key-Check  Dies.  Secure  Clrcttlar  and 
Samples,/ree.  S.  M.  SPENCER,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

ROCKERY,  CHINA,  OLA's  8. 
Send  fur  Price-List.  GUY  BROTHERS,  163  Essex 
Street,  Salem,  Maaa. 


Each  Case  containing  one  bottle  of 
OLD  PALE  BRANDY,  |  HOLLAND  GIN’ 

OLD  RYE  WHI.SKEY,  OLD  PALE  SHERRY, 
FINE  OLD  PORT,  I  OLD  BOURBON. 

Guaranteed  pure  and  of  the  ven-  best  quality. 

Price,  Seven  Dollars. 

Sent  bv  Express  C.  O.  D.,  or  Post-otllce  onler. 

h;  HiENDEBSON.  16  Broad  SL,  New  York. 

Bead  what  la  said  of  it. 

■  1  li  By  testing  it  myself,  and 

having  others  test  It  tnurungh- 
ly  I  have  verified  the  truth  of 
Bleaches  ww  lU  that  was  said  to  roe  in  its 
mg  the  Skin  to  I*  praise.  It  Is  nut  simply  a  good 

IH  nerfect  _ thing ;  It  Is  the  most  remarka- 

el^rneaa  O'  '*<0  glycerines,  and  the 

KR  t  mWteit  thing  in  the  wo,  Id  for  the 

V^^nd  punty.J^n  ziva,— the  complexion  by  its 
use  reaching  tbe  very  perlbc- 
vL4  tion  of  beautv." 

NCHnaallfM  A.L.JONESACO.,299Broad- 
^  way,  N.  Y.,  and  siU  Druggists. 

o  _  Excelaior  Patented 

X  Waterproof  Cage  Mat 

Y  KeeiM  cages  clean  and  free 

from  Vermin ;  of  great  value 
Xw/lRsm  ’w  to  oU  ba\  ing  caged  birds. 

'1  packages  to  any  address 
AO  cts.  (12  Mats  in  a  pkg.) 

Send  Inside  m^^i^ 


Eogers’  Groups  of  Statuary. 

RIP  VAN  WINKLE  AT  HOME. 

RIP  V.IN  WINKLE  ON  THE  MOUNTAIN. 
RIP  VAN  WINKLE  RETURNED. 

Price  of  the  Series,  $36, 

These  will  he  delivered  at  any  railro,ad  station  in  the 
United  .Slates,  free  of  expense  on  receipt  of  the  price.  En¬ 
close  stamp  fur  illustrated  cat.alogue  anil  price-list  to 
JOHN  RGGER.S,  2l2  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


INFANT’S  WARDROBE 


FOR  $IOO. 


2  Flannel  Banda  . 

2  Barrie  Coats  . 

2  Flannel  Skirta 

3  Cambric  Skirta  . 

3  "  “  tucked, 

0  Linen  Shirts 
0  Nlicht  Dresses  . 

6  Sl^ 

1  Calico  Wrapper  . 

2  Day  Dresses  . 

1  Robe  .  • 

1  Basket,  furnished 

G  Pairs  Knittetl  Socks 
1  Embmidere.!  Merino  SI 
1  “Eureka”  Diaper 
A  Set  nf  Linen  Diapers 

1  Riiblier  Bib 

2  Quilt^  Bibs  . 

1  Lace  Cap  .  . 


The  whole  or  any  single  article  of  tbe  above  Ontflt  may  be  had  upon  anpllcatlon,  or  wtH  be  sent  C.  D.  D.  by  Express. 
Every  article  Is  made  in  the  best  manner,  .and  ftom  In-  he.rt  m  iteri  ils.  (lomiilet:*  dlre'-tlous  for  Sclf-me:^urement 
sentbymaU,tfae9liod.  LADIES’  AND  CHILDRE.N’S  OUTFITTING  DEP.VRTMENT, 

LORD  &  TAYLOR, 

895,  897, 899  St  901  Broadway,  comer  of  TwMjtleth  Stwt, 

Nos.  26S,  267. 269  St  201  Graod  Stn  oorser  of  CbrysUeSU,  New  York. 


ACENT8  WANTED  ETERYWHEBE! 

A.  BURDETTE  SMITH, 

914  Broadway,  New  York. 


“BOUESTIC” 


mmended  by  Phy»!t‘ian.^.  ^alvv  ill 

I  use.  Stilil  by  DiUKtii>t8  at  rents.  JOHN  F.  HENRY, 
Sole  pTopiietor,  No,  8  CoUej^e  Flare,  New  York. 

I  CHROMOS,  S-TEREOSCOPES, 

Views,  Frames,  and  Albums  imported  and  manii- 
firctureil  by  E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  *  CO..  3«1 
Broadway,  New  York,  opiiosiie  Metrupuliian  HiSeP 

I  The  English  Note-Books 

I  Or  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Wnstrated. 

Lilirary  Edition,  1  vol.  12ino.  With  Ulus- 

I  trations.  Very  handsomely  bound  and 

I  Stamped.  $2.00. 

I  “They  are  the  pnxlucllon  of  an  admirable  inlelleet,  a 
:  thonghtftil,  sensitive,  reverential  soul,  and  a  chtiraeler 
!  which  cans  its  own  quaint  lights  ami  shadows  on  all  it 
I  noted  in  the  world  of  humanity,  of  nature,  .and  of  art. 
Hawthorne  seems  to  have  gone  to  all  the  chief  places  of 
Interest  In  England,  Wales,  anti  Scotland,  and  his  vivltl 
powers  of  word-painting  and  singular  depth  of  meta- 

Shysical  insight  are  apparent  throughout. ’’  —  Zomfon 
'ews. 

i  for  sate  by  alt  Booksellers  and  SewsdeaUrs.  Sent 
I  post-paid,  on  receipt  o/  price,  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  B.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 

$1 2  TO  $24  A  DAY. 

Ajrents  wanted  In  every  Coanty  in  the  United  Stat4‘St'» 
sell  a  newly  patented  aillrle  of  t;reat  ntUlty  and  alMolntelv 
nee<!ed  In  *ovcr%*  household.  For  fhrther  partlrulnn),  au- 
i  dre«.  THE  CllAMPlON  MF'G  CO.,  Clbvxlakd,  Ohio. 


the  r.  S.  The  marhine  ha.<  e«lat'lished  its  Mtpertoiity  In 
even-  instance  where  it  h.-w  ronK*  in  romi'ctliion  with  any 
marhine  in  the  market.  Men  with  rapital  are  tindinc  it  to 
their  advantap  to  make  the  sale  of  this  marhine  their 
t'xcluaive  hiwlness.  A^iTtt$  srmiUd  in  uhorcuyitd  ferrt- 
tory.  Machines  (tuaranreed  as  lepresentetl. 

Address  ”  Ooineatlc"  Sewlns  Machine  Co., 

90  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  or  Tole<io,  O. 

lixEs7sHOT.^UNS,  KKVOLVERS,  Gnn 
Material.  Write  Ibr  rrire-Liat  to  (HlLA'i  Wl..'<- 
TERN  (UN  WORK.S,  rittsharjr.  Pa.  .Vtmv  (tuns, 
Revolvers,  Ac.,  boa^ht  or  Iradetl  f«»r«  Agmit  wuniedu 

Our  Toung  Folks 

FOR  NOVEMBER. 


cox  TESTS. 

JACK  HAZARD  AND  HI.s  FDRTUNES.  J.  T.  TltoW- 

BRIDGE. 

Cnai-.  .\.\XI.  ArsT  rATsv*..  3'isitoh. 

"  \X.\1I.  The  STr.AM;E  Lii.Iith  ix  tte  Woods. 

’’  XX.Xlll.  J.VCK  MEETS  Uol  SIX  STD  AXU  AXOTliEil 
ULD  .Vcql  AIXTAXCE. 

OUR  ORIOLE  NEIGHBORS.  (roem).  BEVEelT 
Moore. 

LIGHT  AND  SHADOW.  II.  St  sax  Nicnoi-S  Cautkh 
FREED  CHILDREN  IN  WASHINGTON.  EheaBKTII 
Kiliiam. 

ONE  BIRTHDAY  (Poem).  .1.  T.  Trowbridge. 

THE  DOG  OF  MELROSE  AND  HIS  ill.STRE.SS.  1 
Walter  Mitchell. 

PICTURE  STORY  OF  TWO  BAD  BOY.S. 

A  FE3V  WORDS  ABOUT  OATHS.  M.  S.  R. 

THE  BROOK.  (Poi‘m).  JIart  N.  Pre.scott. 
PUAIRIE-CHICKEN.S.  Professor  F.  Grat, 

.V  HORRIBLE  N.VME.  Eleanor  C.  Doxxellt. 

A  CAT’S  CR.VTITUDE.  AlST  Faxxt. 

OUR  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

THE  EVENING  LAMP. 

OUR  LETTER  BO.Y. 


*,*  For  sale  hy  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers.  Sent, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  hy  tlic  I’ublLshers. 

JAMES  B.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boiton. 


OCT.II™  IMdf. 


IMPROVED  ROILER  I  g 

PATENTED  ?  ^ 


STEWART 

486  BROADWAY, 


HARTSHORN, 

Cor.  Broome  St., 


Fowle’s  Pile  and  Humor  Cure. 

Warranted  a  perfect  curt  for  all  kinds  of  FlUS, 
Lbi’Rost,  Scroti  LA,  Cancer,  Salt  Rhei  m.  Dtspepsia, 
Catarrh,  Netralgia,  and  all  ilisea.sesof  the  Srin  and 
Blood.  Entirely  vegetable.  Call  and  receive  back  your 
monev  in  all  cases  of  fiiiliire.  No  Ciiliire  for  13  years. 
Sent  bv  express.  $1  a  bottle;  sold  everywhere.  Scad  for 
ctrcnlars  (Ve\  H.  D.  FOWLE.  Chemist,  boatao,  and 
M3  and  M)  Paul  Street,  MontreaL 


SELTZER 


DEVKIN 

clothIers 

BI^OADWAY 

gi\aMd  sr 
Bf^OADWAY 
L  '  •  Ay^Af^KENll 


EVKRY  SATURDAY. 


[October  28,  1871, 


Chesapeake  and  Ohios. 

Five-Twenties.. 
CENTRAL  PACIFICS. 


Viviorv-MIIJARE, 

lMl*OKTi!:K.S  OF 

FINE  WATCHES. 

Lutlles'  Wall-lies,  OuaraiitccilTlinc-Kcepers  of  all  giaUcs 
anil  In  every  style  of  Case,  Uolil,  Enameleil,  and  Scl  ivlili 
Clems.  ( lenllemen’s  Walvlics— A  Kreat  variety  ft-om  the 
best  makers.  Chains,  Seals,  Lockets,  etc.,  to  corres¬ 
pond. 


BANKING  OFFICE  OF 


FISK  &  HATCH 

No,  5  Nassau  Street, 


Kew  York,  October  9,  1871. 

Of  the  Fifteen  Million  CiiEsai’EAKB  and  Onin  Six 
PER  Cent  Loan,  less  than  one-third  rem.alns  unsold, 
and  this  remainder  is  rapidly  bclnn  taken  up.  'fhese 
bonds  have  thirty  years  to  run,  are  especially  desirable 
fur  investment,  can  now  bo  bouKht 

17  per  cent  less  than  Ten-Forties, 

90  i>er  rent  less  Iban  Five-Twenties, 

9.1  per  rent  less  than  Sixes  of  1881, 
and  are  equally  sure  to  be  paid,  principal  and  Interest,  In 
pokl  coin.  Trlre  (at  present)  M  ana  arriueil  inteiesl, 
that  is,  with  coupon  attached,  due  Novenilirr  I. 

(1,000  c:be.sapeake  and  Ohio  llond  costs  tu-<lay  (9.V1.47. 

(MN)  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Bond  costs  to-4lsy  (178.-93. 

(100  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Bund  costs  to-day  03.  ^ 

We  have  but  a  limited  supply  left  of  the  smaller  de¬ 
nominations.  Bonds  are  In  coupon  or  registered  form, 
same  as  Five-twenties. 

When  the  railroad  is  completed  In  187'L  and  the  Bonds 
are  dealt  In  at  the  Stock  kxrbanges  of  the  worlil,  w  e 
have  no  doubt  they  will  be  equally  popul.ar  with  the 
Central  rarillc,  which  now  command  a  premium,  and 
are  a  Ibvorite  security  here  and  In  Eurom:  bothnuuls 
being  prominent  Unes,  and  under  substantially  the  s.amc 
flscal  management,  rrincipal  and  interest  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Pacific  and  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Bonds  are 
spccillcally  payable  in  gold  coin  in  New  York;  the  in¬ 
terest  on  the  former  being  paid  January  .and  Jiilv.  and 
of  the  latter.  May  and  November,  corresiMindIng  with  the 
two  classes  of  Mvc-tweniles.  Wo  recommend  cither  of 
them  to  our  fl-lcnds  and  customers  with  the  same  con- 
lldcnco  that  we  did  the  Five-twenty  liunds,  when  we 
were  selling  millions  of  them  fur  the  United  States 
Ouvemment. 

We  buy  and  sell  Five-Twenties,  Ten-Forties, 
Ehiiity-ones,  and  Central  or  Western  1’acific.s,  or 
receive  tlicni  in  payment  for  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Bonds  at  their  cuiTcnt  market  price.  Oi-ders  lor  Ches.a- 
pc.ake  and  Ohio  Bonis,  accompanied  w-ltli  Drafts  or 
Checks,  may  lie  furw-ardisl  to  ns  by  mall,  aud  the  bonds 
will  be  sunt  by  express,  charges  paid. 


These  are  the  best  Watches  maile  In  this  country, 
and  are  made  with  and  w-llbuul  stem  winding  attach¬ 
ment. 

Tliey  arc  llnislied  in  the  best  manner  and  run  with 
the  gre.ateRt  00011,-101’,  sind  cannut  be  excelled  any¬ 
where  at  their  respective  prices. 

The  Cases  arc  .all  of  the  newest  patterns,  .and  specially 
made  to  our  ow  n  order. 

Our  Stock  of  the.se  Watches  is  now  Ihc  largest,  and 
our  prices,  all  things  considered,  are  tho  lowest  in  the 

City. 


Jewellers  &  Silversmiths, 

565  and  567  BROADWAY, 


THK  AMKRICAN  OR<J.\N  rontaina  the  latest  Improvementa. 

IT  IS  |TNRIV.\IjLKI>  in  tone  and  in  braaty  of  exV-rior. 

ILI.USTR.4TED  Catalogues  nent  free.  AdflresH 

_ THE  SMITH  A.HERICAJt  ORGAN  CO.,  Roaton,  Maas. 


WE  SEND  SINGLE 


.PRATTS  A^AL  oil.  ^u^uxvnMi^o 

9  made.  WILL  NOT  EXPLODE  OR  TAKE  FIRE  IF  THE  LAI 
^  UPSET  And  broken.  MilUuns  uf  gaUuns  have  been  sold,  and  nu  accidei 
ifc:  ever  occ-arred  ftvim  it. 

^  on*  HOUSE  or  chas.  pratt,  new  york. 


bv  Exiiress  to  any  jiai  t  of  llie  I'nitcd  .Stales  and  allow 
tile  pma-luiM-r  tu'o|icn  the  package  and  e.\.aniine  the 
watch  bcfire  paving  Uie  lilll.  Simd  for  our  rrlcc-List, 
which  gives  ftill  i,.irliculars,nnd  pletuie  stale  that  yuu  saw 
this  iulveniseuient  in  Every  Satyuday. 


IRAOtl 


Eatabliahed  1770. 


HOWARD  &  CO. 


_  No.  RO.T  Brondvvay.  New  York. 

All  pricea  reduced  ainco  Feb.  lat. 


The  Stomach.llke  Ihc  body  politic, resents  in-treatment  by  rehelUon.  And  when  It 
reliols,  the  liier,  the  Niwels.  Ihc  nerv  es,  the  cireubation,  the  brain,  revolt  likewise 
and  the  whole  sv  stem  is  ilisastronsly  agitated.  Taclfy  and  regulate  the  deranged 
.digestive  organ  lirst,  and  the  disturbance  in  ita  dependencies  wiU  speedilv  cease. 
The  tonic,  alterative,  rnrrectlve  and  purifying  proiiertlea  uf 


r.S.— Accounts  <f  Banks,  Bankers,  and  others  re¬ 
ceived,  on  which  we  allow  Four  )ier  Cent  Interest. 

Corlhlcales  i-f  deposit  issued  .-md  culluclluns  made  In 
all  parts  uf  tlic  I’liiun. 

Harvey  Fisk.  .V.  S.  Hatch. 


TARRANTS  EFFERVESCENT  SELTZER  APERIENT, 


render  It  nn  irresisHMc  remedy  in  cases  oflndif^sUon  and  Its  concomitint  aliments* 
It  is  a  fine  st<tmacbic,  nnd  its  cathartic  operatltm  is  su  mild  anil  genial,  that  it  ne^ur 
produces  the  slightest  syropt^tms  of  detdlUy. 

801^0  ISV  Alili  0BUOOI?9TH. 


E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO, 


Ori’OSITE  JlF.TnorOLITAX  HOTEL, 
No.  591  llRO.VUVVAY, 


ELGIN 

WATCHES 


Call  attention  to  the  following  novcUlcs: 

Robinson  &  Cherrlll’s  Cloud  and  Son  Ef¬ 
fects.  .Yrtlsts  prize Ihi-m.  All  |K-rsoiiRof  lasto  shotikl 
E-uh-ct  some.  They  have  received  twenty -seven  medals  i:i 
Eiii,,|m-. 

International  Exhibit  inn.  Stereo,  exquisite. 

German  Studies,  by  Hlisch. 

l-'.ncHsli  lU'llcs,  ft-om  London  Stereo.  Company. 

lierlin  Ikdles,  from  Loeseber  and  othois. 

Lantern  Slides,  new,  plain  and  Colored. 

Silk  Velvet  I’asse-Partoats,  m-wcat  styles. 

Statuary,  stereoscopic,  new,  and  bcaulUhl, 

Views  of  India,  rcmaikalily  line. 

English  Celebrities,  choice  collection. 

Graplioscoives,  a  I'n-sh  lm|>ortation. 

Actressf's,  by  Sarony,  (inrney,  Howell,  Brad}'. 

Calla  Lily,  an  i-xciiiiKilc  new  enromo. 

Crushed  l>y  leels-rcs,  Brailford. 

Frith’s  Universal  .Series.  BcuutiftilSxlO  photos  of 
all  parts  of  tlie  woi-ld. 

Imperial  Palaces  and  Rome,  by  Lamy,  rcry 
flne. 

Albnms,  Chromes,  Frames,  Stereoscopes, 

Pontls  Mesalctoshcoives,  and  Transparen¬ 
cies.  I 


WEW-YORK. 

DIEEOT  IMPORTING, 
TASTEFUL  SELECTING, 
ARTISTIC  DESIGNING, 
CAREFUL  MANUFACTURING, 
COMBINE  TO  MAKE  OUE 
READY-MADE  CLOTHING  THE 
CHEAPEST  AND  BEST,  AND 
OUR  CUSTOM  WORK  THE 
MOST  PERFECT  AND 
ELEGANT. 


Ko.  501  BUOADWAY 


Oppotdto  Metropolitan. 


Weed  Family  Favorite’ 


665  and  567  BROADWAY,  New  York, 

Are  closing  out  their  entire  stock  uf  BRONZE  AND  IM¬ 
ITATION  BRONZE 


GAS  FIXTURES 


SEW1]¥0  HIACHIIVE. 

THE  GREATEST  MECHANICAL  ACHIEVEMENT 
OF. THE  AGE. 

Manufactory,  —  Hartford,  Conn. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

340  WasliinKton  Street,  ,  .  Boston. 

013  Broadway,  .  ,  ,  .  New  York, 

191  Lake  Street,  ,  ,  .  ,  (^hicaso. 

21B  North  Fifth  Street,  ,  .  .St.  Louis,  Mo, 

6.3  North  Charles  Street,  ,  Baltimore,  Md, 


Below  Costn 

BETTER  GOODS  IN  DESIGN  AND  FINISH  ABE 
NOT  TO  BE  HAD  AT  THEIR  PRESENT 
LOW  PRICES. 

NEW  DESIGNS  OF  IMPORTED 

CEYSTAL  CHAin)£LIERS, 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY  .TUST  RECEIVED. 

CALL  AND  EXAMINE  OCR  STOCK  AND  PRICES. 

Notice,: 

Urged  Steek,  Best  Goeis,  Uwest  Prieei. 


Information,  Prices,  and  Samples  by  mall  when  desired. 
Address  Box  3250,  P.O. 


ARCHITECT 


’ooDWAnn's 

MAIlOHAl, 


I  A  A  A  Working  Ditiwlngs, 
m  mj  (12,  post-paid. 

GEO.  E.  WOODWARD, 
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WEALTH  AS  A  MEANS  OF  MORAL 
f  CULTURE. 

IT  was  said  of  old  that  it  is  easier  for  a 
camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle 
than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven.  The  reason  of  this  saying 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  rich  arc  specially 
tempted  on  the  side  of  the  world,  the  flesh 
and  the  devil.  Tlie  kingdom  of  heaven  i.s 
not  a  local  habitation,  but  a  condition  of 
mind  and  soul.  It  stands  for  certain  Chris¬ 
tian  virtues  organized  in  individual  charac¬ 
ter.  It  is  temperance,  and  riches  give  the 
means  of  excess.  It  is  purity,  and  riches 
cive  the  means  of  satisfying  voluptuousness. 
It  is  humility,  and  riches  give  the  means  of 
satisfying  pride.  It  is  self-denial,  and  riches 
give  the  means  of  self-indulgence.  It  is 
fortitude,  and  riches  give  the  means  of  more 
or  less  dispensing  with  it.  Fin.ally,  it  is 
beneficence,  and  riches  give  the  means  of 
asserting  and  decorating  selfishness. 

Some  of  our  rich  men  attempt  to  go 
through  the  eye  of  the  needle  by  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  church  a  small  part  of  the  money 


they  have  gained  by  exceptional  business 
sagacity,  or  by  business  cunning,  or  by 
more  or  less  disguised  theft.  Tliey  purchase 
the  most  expensive  pews  in  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  city  churches,  and  contribute  liberally  to 
the  various  missionary  societies  which  pro¬ 
pose  to  extend  the  “  Gospel,”  all  over  the 
earth.  The  Gospel  in  its  last  analysis,  is 
good-will  to  men ;  in  too  maoiy  cases  their 
fortunes  are  acquired  by  acting  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  ill-will  to  men ;  but  mey  still  pro¬ 
pose  to  set  themselves  up  as  millionaire  saints, 
on  the  strength  of  giving  some  paltry  thou¬ 
sands  to  the  spread  of  a  “  Gospel,’’  in  violat¬ 
ing  whose  precepts  they  have  made  the 
wealth  which  enables  them  to  appear  among 
its  most  conspicuous  champions.  They  go 
through  the  eye  of  the  needle  with  an  ease 
and  readiness  which  must  astonish  the  Per¬ 
son  who  originally  stated  the  difliculty  of 
the  feat.  Daniel  Drew,  the  Methodist  mil¬ 
lionaire, —  shall  he  not  enter  into  tlie  Meth¬ 
odist  heaven,  after  having  so  liberally  en¬ 
dowed  Meth^ist  colleges  ?  If  James  Fiske, 
Jr.,  in  his  versatile  activity,  should  under¬ 
take  to  run  a  church  as  he  has  run  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  a  railroad  and  a  line  of  steamboats, 
— can  he  be  refused  the  title  of  Saint 
James,  after  he  has,  in  other  departments  of 
human  energy,  shown  his  right  to  be  called 
Sinner  James?  Take  the  greatest  of  our 
millionaires,  Vanderbilt,  what  should  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  aspiring  to  the  grade  of  Saint 
Cornelius,  provided  that  some  caprice  of 
his  greed  stimulated  him  to  give  a  million 
of  dollars  to  advance  the  cause  of  Christian¬ 
ity  ?  Fiske  and  Vanderbilt  would,  of  course, 
repudiate  such  possible  honors,  by  curtly 
saying  that  “  it  wouldn’t  pay  I  ”  It  would 
immeasurably  advance  the  cause  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  if  the  followers  and  emulators  of 
such  men  should  at  once  frankly  declare  that 
they  were  unbelievers,  and  not  insult  Chris¬ 
tian  churches  by  having  the  impudence  to 
appear  in  their  peivs,  and  contribute  to  their 
charities.  The  money  they  give  is  essen¬ 
tially  counterfeit  money.  They  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  because  they 
are  in  deadly  antagonism  to  every  senti¬ 
ment,  virtue  and  principle  of  the  Christian 
faith.  They  may  sit  in  the  pews  of  Chris¬ 
tian  churches ;  but  they  sit  tnero  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  those  who  crucified  Christ, 
rather  than  of  those  who  adored  him. 

The  moral  culture  which  we  suppose 
wealth  may  aid,  supposes  the  obtaining  of 
wealth  by  honest  means,  and  the  consecra¬ 
tion  of  wealth  to  beneficent  uses.  These 
conditions  being  fulfilled,  the  eye  of  the 
needle  broadens  at  once  to  the  dimensions 
of  a  Roman  imperial  road,  and  the  rich 
man  enters  the  kingdom  of  heaven  unchal¬ 
lenged.  The  highest  result  of  culture  is 
the  exercise  of  beneficence.  The  moment 
the  humane  instinct  in  the  heart  of  a  rich 
man  becomes  predominant  over  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  avarice,  he  is  morally  transformed. 
The  absolute  value  of  his  gifts  will  depend, 
of  course,  on  his  intelligence  and  knowledge. 
If  his  heart  is  developed  at  the  expense  of 
his  head,  he  may  increase  poverty  by  mis¬ 
understanding  the  means  of  extinguishing 
it ;  if  he  has  a  large  brain  as  well  as  a 
benevolent  heart,  he  xvill  diminish  poverty 
by  austerely  striking  at  its  sourees.  In 
either  case,  he  will  &  certain  to  cultivate 
himself  morally;  for,  subordinating  his  in¬ 
dividual  interest  to  the  interest  of  human¬ 
ity,  he  will  partake  of  the  joy  of  disinter¬ 
estedness  —  the  highest  joy  of  which  human 
nature  is  capable,  and  the  last  result  of 
human  culture. 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  influence 
of  beneficence  on  character.  Is  it  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  good  manners  ?  No  manners  arc  so 
fine  as  the  most  awkward  manifestations  of 
good-will  to  men,  without  which,  says  Ba¬ 
con,  we  arc  but  little  better  than  a  higher 
sort  of  “vermin.”  Is  it  a  question  of  intel¬ 
lect  ?  Intellect  is  never  so  noble  as  when 
it  consecrates  its  powers  to  the  service  of 
humanity.  All  humane  and  civilized  men 
desire  to  do  something  to  aid  their  fellow- 
men.  The  worst  vulgarity  is  contempt  of 
the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the  wretched ; 
and  tnis  contempt  sullies  our  “  good  society.” 
To  be  in  that  society,  and  yet  to  repudiate 
its  superciliousness,  is  the  last  result  of 
wealth  as  a  means  of  moral  culture.  The 
benevolent  heart,*  b.'icked  by  abundant 
wealth,  and  passionate  to  relieve  human 
sufiering,  is  the  ideal  of  all  good  men  in 
their  assaults  on  human  selfishness.  But 
most  of  these  good  men  are  poor;  the 
only  thing  they  can  do  is  to  devote  their 
minds  and  hearts  to  the  work.  How 
grand,  then,  is  the  opportunity  of  the 
rich  men  to  make  xvcalth  a  means  of  moral 
culture  1  The  poor  men  feel  that  they  have 
the  will  but  not  the  money.  Some,  at  least, 
of  the  rich,  know  that  they  have  the  money 
as  well  as  the  wilL 
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Blackened  and  bleeding,  helpless 
panting,  jirone,  ’ 

On  the  charred  fragments  of  her  shattered 
throne 

Lies  she  who  stood  but  yesterday  alone. 

Queen  of  the  Westl  by  some  enchanter 
taught 

To  lift  the  glory  of  Aladdin’s  court. 

Then  lose  the  spell  that  all  that  wonder 
wrought. 

Like  her  own  prairies  by  some  chance  seed 
sown. 

Like  her  own  prairies  in  one  brief  day 
grown. 

Like  her  own  prairies  in  one  fierce  ni-xht 
mown.  ” 

She  lifts  her  voice,  and  in  her  pleading  call 
We  hear  the  cry  of  Macedon  to  Paul  — 
The  cry  for  help  that  makes  her  kin  to  all. 

But  haply  with  wan  fingers  may  she  feel 
Tlie  silver  cup  hid  in  the  profl'ered  nieai  — 
The  gifts  her  kinship  and  our  loves  reveal. 

Buet  IIarte. 

READINESS. 

ONE  of  the  best  things  Artemus  Ward 
has  left  us  is  liLs  remark  touching  ora¬ 
tory.  “  I  have  the  gift  of  oratory,”  says  the 
complacent  Artemus,  “but  I  haven’t  it 
about  me.”  This  is  not  merely  an  unex¬ 
pected  and  very  witty  turn ;  it  is  something 
more  than  a  surface  ple.asantry,  for  it  gives 
expression  to  an  experience  that  is  all 
but  universal.  Most  of  us  are  conscious  at 
times  of  possessing  certain  gifts  or  abilities 
wluch  arc  somchoiv  not  available  at  just 
the  moment  when  tliey  would  be  of  most 
service.  “  What  a  scathing  reply  I  might 
have  made  to  Smith  about  Darwinism  I  ”  is 
the  regretful  reflection  of  Jones,  as  he  re¬ 
tires  heated  and  discomfited  from  a  contest 
with  Smith  on  tlie  subject  of  natural  selec¬ 
tion.  What  capital  things  we  might  say 
and  don’t  I  How  humiliating  it  is  to  reflect 
that  we  were  dull  when  we  were  fully  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  bright.  What  an  unsatis- 
lactory  gift  is  the  cleverness  that  hangs  fire 
until  after  the  game  has  flown.  When  wc 
are  alone  we  invent  the  happiest  of  retorts ; 
the  most  unanswerable  arguments  flash 
upon  us  without  an  effort  on  our  part ;  wc 
feel  that  wo  have  more  weapons  in  oiir 
mental  armory  than  Brown  ever  dreamed  of; 
yet  somehow,  when  Brown  attacks  us  sud¬ 
denly,  wo  cannot  bring  our  twelvc-poumler 
to  bear  upon  him  before  ho  has  shot  us 
through  and  tlirough  with  his  ready  little 
revolver.  We  of  the  superior  metal  find  oufr 
selves  spiked,  so  to  speak.  The  fact  is  wc  lack 
readiness.  Readiness  is  a  very  great  pow¬ 
er.  In  law,  war,  politics,  journalism,  or 
indeed  in  almost  any  profession  or  calling, 
it  means  success.  It  is  purely  a  gift,  but  so 
potent  a  one  that  a  man  possessing  it,  even 
with  little  other  ability,  can  hold  his  own 
against  fearful  odds.  In  its  highest  mani¬ 
festation  it  is  a  sort  of  genius.  The  man 
of  readiness,  like  the  poet,  is  born,  not 
made.  No  amount  of  training  will  enable 
a  man  to  say  keen  things  on  the  spur  of  tbc 
moment,  like  Douglas  Jerrold,  or  to  avail 
himself  instantly  of  an  unexpected  move  of 
the  enemy,  like  Marlborough.  Readiness 
is  a  gift,  pur  et  simple,  and  not  an  acquire¬ 
ment,  and  blessed  is  the  man  that  has  it. 
The  ability  to  make  instant  use  of  whatever 
material  ho  may  have,  stands  him  in  gooil 
stead  of  more  solid  qualities.  If  he  hai’c 
the  solid  qualities  also,  he  is  invincible. 
Readiness  is  a  kind  of  presence  of  mind 
which  enables  one  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle, 
avert  disaster,  strike  the  needed  bloiv  and 
speak  the  fitting  word  at  a  moment  when  it 
is  fatal  to  say  or  do  nothing.  It  is  good  to 
have  learning  and  wisdom,  and  wit  and 
practical  ideas  and  executive  ability;  but 
they  lose  half  their  value  if  you  don’t  hap¬ 
pen  to  have  them  about  you.  If  yo“ 
cannot  put  your  hand  on  them  when  they 
are  wanted,  —  as  was  the  case  with  Arte¬ 
mus  AV.ard  with  regard  to  his  gift  of  orato¬ 
ry,  —  you  might  almost  as  well  not  have 
them  at  all. 

We  take  readiness  to  be  our  strongest  na¬ 
tional  characteristic,  the  keystone  of  our 
success  as  a  people.  We  uncicrtakc  a  great 
work,  —  or  a  seemingly  hopeless  task  is 
thrust  upon  us,  —  and  we  carry  it  through 
triumphantly,  even  while  Old-World  con¬ 
servatism  is  croaking  of  our  fiilure.  Ibis 
inexhaustible  pluck  and  fertility  of  resource 

arc  not  confined  to  vast  engineering  proiccts, 

but  arc  shown  everywhere  in  our  daily  so¬ 
cial  life.  Even  as  we  write  these  lines,  our 
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people  have  risen  to  the  height  of  an  emer- 
Mncy  unparalleled  in  modern  times.  We 
are  sending  at  a  minute’s  notice  our  wealth 
and  our  heart’s  sympathy,  as  freely  as  water, 
to  a  stricken  city,  in  whose  ruin  lies  the 
prosperity  of  many  among  us.  Men  whose 
right  jxxikct  has  been  emptied  by  the  dis¬ 
aster  are  turning  unhesitatingly  to  the  left 
i)ocket  to  feed  the  hungiy  and  provide  shel¬ 
ter  for  the  homeless.  The  letter-carrier  on 
liis  route,  tho  policeman  on  his  beat,  and 
the  artisan  in  tho  workshop,  as  well  as  the 
capitalist  in  his  counting-room,  have  come 
to  the  rescue  with  a  readiness  which,  we 
trust,  will  forever  bo  an  American  charac¬ 
teristic.  llie  world  looked  on  with  wonder 
while  the  unprepared  North  placed  immense 
armies  in  the  field,  and  seemed  to  eonjure 
lleets  from  the  very  breakers  along  our 
coast.  It  was  a  noble  spectacle,  but  the 
Army  of  Good  Samaritans  which  has  in¬ 
vested  the  suffering  and  despair  that  fell 
so  suddenly  upon  fair  Chicago,  presents  a 
nobler  spectacle.  We  arc  a  busy,  practical, 
money-loving  people,  but  we  have  the 
of  generosity,  and  —  thank  Heaven!  —  in 
cases  of  necessity  we  have  it  about  us. 


NILSSON  IN  OPERA. 

MLLE.  CHRISTINA  NILSSON  has 
made  her  operatic  debut  in  Boston  and 
has  already  appeared  as  Marguerite  in 
“Faust,”  as  Lucia  in  Donizetti’s  familiar 
opera,  and  as  Lad;/  Henrietta  in  “  Martha.” 
'lue  high  expectations  which  were  grounded 
ujion  her  performances  in  the  concert-room 
last  year  have  not  been  disappointed.  Nilsson 
is  a  great  singer,  with  a  voice  of  wonderful 
sweetness  and  beauty,  and  the  most  thorough 
skill  in  vocalization,  but  she  is  first  and 
foremost  a  dramatic  artist  of  the  finest  in¬ 
tuitions,  the  most  magnetic  presence,  and 
the  rarest  expressive  power.  And  aside 
fi-om  these  traits,  there  is  a  refinement,  a 
completeness,  and  an  imaginative  quality  in 
Nilsson’s  acting  which  is  altogether  unique. 

Her  Marguerite  and  her  Lucia  impress  a 
sensitive  mind  like  lovely  poetic  visions,  so 
“  moving-delicate  and  full  of  life  ”  that  no 
particle  of  common  clay  seems  to  have  en¬ 
tered  into  their  composition.  Of  the  two 
the  Lucia  is  the  more  conspicuously  brilliant 
and  easy  of  appreciation,  but  tho  Marguer¬ 
ite  is  the  subtler  and  more  exquisite.  In  the 
latter,  conception  and  performance  flow  to¬ 
gether  with  perfect  accord  and  harmony; 
the  character  is  conceived  with  absolute 
thoroughness,  and  there  is  neither  hesita¬ 
tion,  weakness,  nor  uncertainty  in  the  car- 
rj  ing  out  of  the  artist’s  idea.  This  Mar¬ 
guerite  is  an  absolute  entity, —  a  dramatic 
creation,  self-centred,  selMonsistcnt,  and 
true  to  nature,  yet  in  the  highest  sense  ideal 
and  imaginative.  Its  foremost  claim  to  the 
admiration  and  appreciation  of  those  who 
witness  it  is  yet,  however,  the  surest  cause 
of  its  failing  to  impress  the  multitude.  Per¬ 
fect  proportion  in  a  work  of  art  requires  a 
higher  form  of  cultivation  for  its  just  recog¬ 
nition  than  most  of  us  can  Lay  claim  to. 
Caricature,  therefore,  pleases  thousands 
where  true  and  accurate  drawing  counts  its 
lovers  only  by  scores  :  witness  the  success 
attained  by  the  satirical  prints  in  the  illus¬ 
trated  papers.  Where  every  part  is  in  its 
just  relation  to  every  other,  where  not  a 
single  tint  is  crude  or  obtrusive,  and  not  a 
line  deviates  from  its  proper  curve,  the 
mind  is  wont  to  sympathize  with  the  eyes 
and  to  depreciate  the  beauty  which  docs 
not  assert  itself  by  contrast  with  what  is 
weak  and  faulty.  Nilsson’s  Marguerite  is 
such  a  work  of  art  as  this,  and  bears  about 
the  same  relation  to  ordinary  impersonations 
that  the  Venus  de  Medicis  boars  to  one  of 
Mr.  Nast’s  cartoons.  In  the  first  three  acts 
it  is  quiet,  simple,  full  of  maidenly  reserve 
and  modesty,  and  intense  with  the  intensity 
of  a  deep-natured  young  girl  who  is  restrained 
from  the  full  expression  of  her  feeling  by 
every  instinct  of  her  better  nature  and  every 
rule  of  her  daily  life.  In  the  love  duets  of  the 
third  act,  therefore,  there  is  none  of  that 
wild  and  sensual  abandonment  of  manner 
which  in  other  actresses  has  been  wont  to 
excite  the  spectators  to  the  highest  pitch,  but 
instead  of  this,  a  delicacy  and  a  purity 
which  never  succumb  to  the  seductions  of 
the  situation,  but  through  which  can  be  dis¬ 
cerned  the  terrible  yearning  and  hunger  of 
a  love  which  fears,  without  understanding 
itself.  And  this  very  forbearance  of  style 
makes  the  final  surrender  a  thousand  times 
more  impressive  than  is  usual.  Tlie  ruin  of 
Marguerite  —  as  would  be  inevitable,  if  it 
were  to  be  at  all,  with  such  a  true  and  beauti¬ 
ful  soul —  is  accomplished  in  one  wild,  un¬ 
looked-for  rush  of  sudden  emotion  caused 
by  tlie  unexpected  return  of  her  lover;  and 
this  Mile.  Nilsson  makes  us  feel  and  per¬ 


ceive.  In  witnessing  the  other  perform¬ 
ances  which  have  been  given  of  the  scene, 
it  has  always  been  impossible  to  perceive 
why  Marguerite  did  not  yield  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  scene. 

Lucia  is  as  we  have  said  a  simpler  char¬ 
acter  than  the  heroine  of  Goethe’s  great 
drama.  A  true  impersonation  of  the  char¬ 
acter  demands,  however,  the  utmost  refine¬ 
ment  of  style,  with  capacity  for  the  intens- 
est  forms  of  dramatic  expression.  And  the 
picture  which  Mile.  Nilsson  gives  of  the 
tender,  gentle  girl  in  the  pensive,  anxious 
joy  of  her  first  love,  and  in  the  dcspmr  and 
misery  of  her  darkened  life,  is  one  over 
which  painters  and  poets  might  go  wild 
with  enthusiasm.  It  seemed  in  witnessing 
the  performance  as  if  the  fair  Bride  of 
Lammermoor  herself  had  stepped  out  from 
the  pages  of  Scott’s  masterpiece  in  fiction 
and  were  speaking  and  breathing  before  us ; 
and  the  fancy,  charmed  and  enthralled,  for¬ 
got  for  a  moment  the  poor  limitations  of 
time  and  space,  and  lived  and  revelled  in 
that  enchanted  land  of  romance  which  is 
illuminated  by  a  “  light  that  never  was  on 
sea  or  land.”  For  such  pictures  as  these, 
and  to  the  artist  who  can  create  or  repro¬ 
duce  them,  who  can  withhold  the  tribute  of 
his  high  appreciation  and  gratitude  ? 


NOTES. 


By  referring  to  the  announcement  at  the  head 
of  the  second  column  on  page  410,  tho 
reader  will  find  that  a  new  novel  from  the  pen 
of  George  Eliot  is  to  be  our  next  serial  stoiy 
after  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Yates’s  “Nobody’s 
Fortune.”  The  author  of  “Adam  Bede,” 
“  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,”  and  “  Silas  Mamer,” 
stands  confessedly  at  the  head  of  living  English 
novelists.  A  work  of  fiction  from  her  hand 
always  receives  a  warm  welcome,  not  only  from 
the  judicious  few  who  arc  hard  to  please,  but 
from  tho  many  who,  after  all  is  said,  have  a 
keen  scent  for  what  is  human  in  literature. 
George  Eliot’s  long  silence,  as  far  as  prose 
fiction  is  concerned,  gives  particular  zest  to  the 
announcement  that  she  has  again  turned  her 
attention  to  a  kind  of  composition  in  which  her 
genius  shows  at  its  best.  The  N.  Y.  Times 
remarks :  —  “So  few  novels  are  written  now-a- 
days  which  can  be  called  really  strong,  that  it 
is  refreshing  to  know  that  a  writer  of  George 
Eliot’s  force  has  finished  a  new  story,  that  it  is 
in  press,  and  will  immediately  be  published. 
At  a  time  when  the  paucity  of  successful  adven¬ 
ture  in  this  department  of  literature  is  becoming 
remarkable,  it  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that 
the  author  of  ‘Adam  Bede’  should  again  come 
forward  to  amuse  the  public,  and,  perhaps,  to 
inspire  capacity  that  is  now  unheard  of.  'The 
new  talc,  like  the  best  George  Eliot  has  written, 
is  one  of  modem  country  life.”  “  Middicmarch,” 
which  is  the  title  of  the  novel,  will  appear 
serially  in  the  pages  of  Every  Saturday  in 
advance  of  the  publication  of  the  story  in 
England. 

One  of  the  hotel  grievances  in  this  country 
is  that  no  one  on  entering  the  establishment 
knows  what  will  be  the  amount  of  his  bill  when 
he  leaves  it,  and  it  is  to  bo  r^retted  that  hotel 
proprietors  in  America  do  not  hang  up  in  some 
conspicuous  place  some  such  prospectus  as  the 
following,  which,  according  to  an  Indian  paper, 
is  to  be  found  at  an  hotel  at  Lahore ;  —  “  Gen¬ 
tlemen  who  come  in  hotel  not  say  any  thing 
about  their  meals  they  will  be  charged  for,  and 
if  they  should  say  before-hand  that  they  arc 
going  out  to  breakfast  or  dinner,  &c.,  are  if 
they  say  that  they  not  have  any  thing  to  cat 
they  will  bo  charged,  and  if  not  so,  they 
will  not  be  charged,  or  unless  they  bring  it  to 
the  notice  of  the  manager  of  the  place,  and 
should  they  want  to  say  any  thing,  they  must 
order  the  manager  for  and  not  any  one  else, 
and  unless  they  bring  not  it  to  the  notice  of  tho 
manager,  they  will  be  charged  for  the  least 
things  occordrng  to  hotel  rate,  and  no  fuss  will 
be  allowed  afterward  about  it.  Should  any 
gentleman  take  wall  lamp  or  candle  light  from 
the  public  rooms  they  must  pay  for  it  without 
any  dispute  its  charges.  Monthly  gentlemens 
will  have  to  pay  my  ll.xed  rate  made  with  them 
at  the  time,  and  should  they  absent  day  in  the 
month  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  deduct  any 
thing  out  of  it,  because  I  take  from  them  less 
rate  than  my  usual  rate  of  monthly  charges.” 

San  Francisco  has  recently  had  a  some¬ 
what  exciting  libel  suit,  brought  against  one  of 
its  daily  papers  by  a  member  of  the  educational 
board.  It  resulted,  ns  nearly  all  such  suits  do, 
in  a  verdict  for  the  defendants.  In  the  course 
of  time  persons  who  feel  themselves  aggrieved 
by  newspaper  comment  will  learn  that  it  is 
rarely  worth  while  to  go  to  law  about  the  mat¬ 
ter.  The  press  is  very  often  offensive  in  its  re¬ 
marks  of  a  personal  character,  but,  after  all, 
the  freedom  of  the  press  is  one  of  the  surest 
safeguards  of  private  honor  as  well  ns  of  pub¬ 
lic  morality.  Evciy  reader  of  ordinary  intelli¬ 
gence  is  almost  invariably  able  to  readily  see 
whether  personal  malice  lies  behind  the  pnntcd 
wortls,  and  when  it  does  the  ctlect  of  the  words 
is  generally  quite  the  opposite  of  what  tho 
writer,  in  his  short-sight^ncss,  hoped  to  pro¬ 
duce.  An  article  which  seeks  to  promote  the 
public  good  in  simple  sincerity  may  be  unduly 


caustic  and  even  flagrantly  unjust,  but  no  fair 
interpretation  of  law  can  make  it  libellous,  for 
the  essence  of  libel  is  in  the  spirit  rather  than  in 
the  language.  And  where  the  terms  of  criti¬ 
cism  or  condemnation  are  too  severe,  their  own 
virulence  will  prevent  them  from  doing  any  in¬ 
jury.  But  while  we  say  this,  not  more  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  press  than  in  defence  of  the  inter¬ 
ested  public,  we  are  bound  to  add  that  much  of 
the  current  censure  of  officials  is  not  only  a 
disgrace  to  journalism,  but  also  a  grievous  of¬ 
fence  to  good  taste  and  right  thinking. 

A  CUT  in  one  of  the  recent  numbers  of  Punch 
shows  a  father  complaining  to  the  schoolmas¬ 
ter :  — “  Here,  I  see  ye’ve  put  my  boy  into  gram¬ 
mar  and  jography ;  now  I  don’t  mean  liim  to  be 
a  minister  or  a  sea-captain,  and  so  'tisn’t  any 
use;  give  him  a  plain  business  eddication.” 
This  exceedingly  practical-minded  parent  is  a 
type  of  a  large  class  of  people  to  be  found  in 
these  latter  days.  “A  plam  business  eddication” 
is  much  better  than  none,  and  is  not  to  be  refused 
by  a  lad  who  can  get  no  other;  but  it  will  for¬ 
ever  remain  true  that  a  thorough  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  is  the  best  legacy  any  fether  can  give  his  boy. 
The  necessity,  or  what  we  deem  the  necessity,  of 
life  soon  enough  forces  most  of  ns  into  sufficient¬ 
ly  hard  and  practical  ways  of  thoag;ht  and  ac¬ 
tion,  no  matter  how  broad  our  vision  or  how 
ideal  our  a-spirations  when  we  begin  the  career 
of  manhood.  What  we  shall  eat  and  where¬ 
withal  we  shall  be  clothed  are  concerns  of  to¬ 
day  for  which  we  must  have  heed  if  we  would 
not  go  under ;  but  a  knowledge  of  other  worlds 
and  other  civilizations  gives  one  much  real  en¬ 
joyment  and  does  not  in  the  least  detract  from 
one’s  ability  to  deal  with  the  present.  Therefore 
let  the  boys  have  “  grammar  and  jography,” 
aud  a  good  deal  of  Latin,  even  if  they  are  not 
intended  for  ministers  or  sean^ptains. 

The  objections  that  have  been  brought 
against  wo^en  pavement  are  nothing  compared 
with  the  argument  furnished  by  the  destruction 
of  Cliicago.  It  appears  to  be  a  fact  that  the 
fire  in  several  quarters  was  communicated  from 
street  to  street  by  means  of  the  tarred  blocks  of 
wood  which  were  so  generally  used  for  pavement 
in  Chicago.  Through  the  absence  of  rain  the 
wood  had  become  mmost  as  inflammable  as 
fuses  and  needed  only  a  strong  flame  to  set  it 
on  fire.  According  to  accounts  which  cannot 
be  questioned,  the  pavements  in  many  instances 
ignited  from  the  intense  heat  and  burnt  so  rap¬ 
idly  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  firemen  to 
bring  their  hose  to  bear  on  the  buildings.  We 
have  paid  a  bitter  priee  for  the  knowledge,  but 
we  have  learned  beyond  forgetting  that  wooden 
pavement  is  a  dangerous  kind  of  pavement  for 
cities.  This  among  other  lessons. 

Do  they  have  any  pickpockets  in  Japan,  we 
wonder?  For  one  of  the  young  Japanese 
gentlemen  in  Washington  had  his  pocket  picked 
the  other  day  of  a  purse  containing  a  hundred 
dollars.  And  he  is  wiser  now  by  that  expe¬ 
rience  than  he  was  before  he  had  been  “  gone 
through,”  unless  we  are  at  fault  in  thinMng 
that  pocket-picking  is  a  special  flower  of  our 
modem  civihzation.  We  nope  he  will  bear  us 
no  malice.  The  light-fingered  gentleman  who 
took  bis  purse  probably  h^  no  other  object  in 
view  than  that  of  gracefully  initiating  him  into 
one  of  the  peculiar  customs  of  the  country. 


LITERARY  ITEMS. 


—  Mr.  Longfellow’s  masterly  Translation  of 
tho  Divina  Commedia  of  Dante  has  passed 
through  nearly  all  the  stages  of  literary  success. 
It  first  appeared  in  three  imperial  volumes,  then 
in  two  library  volumes,  and  now  it  is  com¬ 
pressed  entire  within  one  volume  for  the  use 
and  accommodation  of  all  who  wish  to  read  in 
its  best  English  rendering  the  great  work  of 
the  one  great  Italian  poet. 

— Rev.  W.  II.  H.  Murray  is  perhaps  the 
leading  type  of  “Adirondack  Christianity  ”  in 
America.  He  may  hold  some  of  the  Puritanic 
articles  of  feith  very  loosely,  but  he  believes 
utterly  in  out-doors.  It  is  ffifficnlt  to  secure 
his  Divinity  within  any  temple  made  with 
hands,  even  the  capacious  temple  of  Park  Street ; 
but  under  the  sky,  in  the  free  air,  beside  river  or 
lake,  among  or  on  the  mountains,  he  finds  Him 
os  readily  as  the  devoutest  Indian  can.  Mr. 
Murray’s  new  volume  of  sermons  entitled 
“  Park-Street  Pulpit,  ”  has  much  of  this  out¬ 
doors  clement ;  it  is  unconventional,  impatient 
of  narrow  dogmas,  large-hearted,  and  very 
readable.  It  is  not  bookish,  and  there  is  not  a 
decorous  yawn  in  it  from  beginning  to  end. 

—  Rev.  J.  C.  Young’s  Memoir  of  his  father, 
Charles  Mayne  Young  the  distinguished  trage¬ 
dian,  with  extraets  ^m  his  own  Journal,  is 
one  of  the  richest  treasuries  of  anecdote  recent¬ 
ly  given  to  the  world.  It  is  not  inaptly  com¬ 
pared  to  Henry  Crabb  Robinson’s  Diary,  but 
Mr.  Young,  though  a  clergyman  and  a  con¬ 
scientious  one,  has  seen  a  great  deal  of  the 
world  outside  of  literary  and  religions  circles. 
His  delightful  book  overflows  with  reminiscences 
of  British  notabUities,  —  Scott,  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Jeffrey,  Moore,  Sydney  Smith,  Ten¬ 
nyson,  Dickens,  Miss  Mitford,  Bowles,  Horace 
and  James  Smith,  Edward  Irving,  Lord 
Brougham,  Napier,  Peel,  Wellington,  and  a 
host  besides.  The  pictures  and  anecdotes  of 
Old  Jeffries,  a  gate-keeper  and  reproliate,  and 
of  the  parish  clerk,  are  equal  to  any  thing  the 
exuberant  fancy  of  Dickens  created. 


PERSONALS. 


—  Thomas  Fitch,  of  Nevada,  is  BrighamYoung’e 
principal  lawyer. 

—  Only  sixteen  persons  intend  to  lecture  on  the 
Yo  Semite  next  winter. 

^ —  Five  young  ladies  have  been  admitted  to  the 
University  of  Vermont. 

—  The  Emperor  William  of  Germany  is  said  to 
have  once  thought  he  loved  Sontag. 

—  A  Russian  nobknan  has  purchased  Mmo. 
Ristori's  estate  near  Florence  for  92d0,000. 

—  The  Hon.  Newton  Booth,  Governor  elect  of 
California,  is  visiting  his  relatives  in  Indiana. 

—  Miss  Cushman,  Charles  Mathews  and  Herr 
Wachtel  are  each  more  than  sixty  years  of  age. 

—  Sterling  Sledge,  of  Richmond,  will  be  105 
years  old  when  he  graduates  from  State  Prison. 

—  Miss  M.  Fletcher,  of  the  Des  Moines  Rei/itler, 
is  in  the  field  with  a  lecture  about  “  Men  and  their 
Whims." 

—  A  Vermonter,  aged  100,  suspecting  that  the 
climate  of  that  State  didn’t  agree  with  him,  emi¬ 
grated  to  Detroit  recently. 

—  Any  one  who  happens  to  have  $15,000,000 
lying  idle  may  purchase  the  famous  Jlariposa 
property  for  that  trifling  sum. 

—  At  the  Chicago  relief  meeting  in  Detroit,  a 
ragged  and  dir^  boy  gave  ten  cents,  which  was 
allbe  had,  amid  the  vehement  cheers  of  the  au¬ 
dience. 

—  Mr.  Murphy’s  friends,  says  the  N.  T.  World, 
justify  his  extensive  use  of  glue  in  filling  bis 
army  contract  by  the  circumstance  that  he  was 
ordered  to  make  hats  “  all  sizes." 

—  The  citizens  of  Arizona  and  California  are 
protesting  strongly  against  the  course  pursued  by 
Vincent  CoUver  against  peaceful  settlers  aud  in 
favor  of  the  hostile  Apaches  of  Arizona. 

—  The  death  of  Michael  Phelan,  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  the  best  billiard-tables  now  in  use,  and  at 
one  time  the  most  skilful  player  of  the  game,  robs 
New  York  of  a  well-known  and  amiable  citizen. 

—  Henry  K.  Douglas  of  Maryland  and  Horatio 
C.  King  of  Brooklyn  have  been  selected  as  the 
orator  and  poet  respectively  for  the  General  Con¬ 
vocation  of  the  Phi  Kappa  Sigma  Fraternity  at 
Philadelphia  on  the  22d  of  December  next. 

—  Minister  Delong  bad  an  audience  and  a  state 
dinner  recently  wiUi  the  Mikado  of  Japan  as 
Minister  Extraordinary  from  the  kingdom  of 
Hawaii.  He  went  to  Hokodadi  to  investinte  the 
irregularities  in  the  American  consulate  mere. 

—  Garibaldi  some  time  ago  invested  what  little 
money  he  possessed  in  Italian  bonds,  and  they 
have  declined  so  much  that  he  cannot  ^y  a  mort¬ 
gage  on  his  humble  homestead  at  Caprera,  and 
bis  creditors  threaten  to  sell  his*  home  at  auction. 

—  A  Vermont  girl  of  seventeen,  transplanted  to 
Iowa,  plays  the  cabinet  organ  and  sings  in  church, 
drives  two  and  sometimes  four  horses  on  the  reap¬ 
er  during  the  week,  and  recently  carried  off  the 
first  prize  for  equestrianism  at  the  La  Crosse  Coun¬ 
ty  Fair. 

—  The  venerable  Benjamin  G.  Paddock,  famil¬ 
iarly  known  as  “  Father  Paddock,”  died  in 
Metuchin,  N.J.,  last  week,  aged  83.  With  one 
exception,  he  was  tho  oldest  minister  Of  tho 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  having  preached 
sizty-tbree  years. 

—  Our  statement  last  week  that  Mrs.  Alger  had 
sailed  for  Europe  to  take  charge  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  was  incorrect.  Mrs.  Alger  changed  her 
plans  only  lust  previous  to  the  sailing  of  the 
steamer  and  too  late  for  ns  to  withdraw  the 
paragraph  announcing  her  departure. 

—  Mrs.  Barry,  of  the  Boston  Children’s  Mission, 
is  said,  during  a  year’s  time,  to  have  made  1,561 
visits  to  the  poor,  to  have  lined  and  trimmed  100 
hats  and  bonnets,  to  have  cut  out  551  garments, 
and  to  have  made  two  visits  to  another  State, 
where  she  found  homes  for  nineteen  destitute 
children. 

—  Mr.  Seward  was  welcomed  at  his  home  in 
Anbum  last  week  by  a  large  number  of  his  personal 
friends  and  neighbors.  In  response  to  a  speech 
he  remarked  that  during  his  journevings  abroad  Jie 
had  found  no  nation  so  distant  and  no  race  so  low 
that  the  character  of  an  American  citizen  did 
not  secure  to  himself  not  merely  safety,  but  also 
respect,  consideration  and  affection. 

—  “A  Bostonian  ’’  writes  to  the  JV.  T.  Tribune : 
“I  see  in  the  personals  of  your  journal  of  to-<luy 
that  the  richest  man  in  Boston  is  said  to  be  Au¬ 
gustus  Hemenway,  whose  estate  is  valued  at 
about  $3,000,000.  Mr.  Hemenway’s  estate  is 
nearer  $5,000,000,  but  there  are  much  larger 
estates  in  Boston  than  his.  Mr.  Nat.  Thayer’s 
estate  is  estimated  at  $8,000,000  to  $10,000,000. 
Wm.  F.  Weld’s  a'oout  the  same.  The  estate  of 
the  late  Joshua  Sears  must  be  nearly  ns  large." 

—  Mrs.  Anna  Harriette  Lconowens,  the  author 
of  “  The  English  Governess  at  the  Siamese  Court,” 
read  an  interesting  and  instructive  paper,  last 
week,  before  the  Long-Island  Historical  Society. 
Her  subject  was,  “  The  Empire  of  Siam  and  the 
City  of  the  Vailed  Women,”  concluding  with  a 
short  story  from  the  Siamese  in  illustration  of  tho 
characteristics  of  the  people.  Mrs.  Leonowens 
has  had  a  remarkable  and  exceptional  experience, 
and  is  the  possessor  of  knowledge  such  as  renders 
that  experience  valuable. 

—  M.  Felix  Edouard  Hyppolyte  Lambrecht,  tho 
French  Minister  of  the  Interior,  whose  death  was 
announced  by  cable  last  week,  was  bom  in  1810. 
After  acting  as  Mayor  of  Lallains,  he  was  elected 
to  the  corps  legislatif  in  1863,  as  an  opposition 
candidate.  In  that  body  he  acted  in  concert  with 
M.  Thiers.  He  was  defeated  in  the  electoral  con¬ 
test  of  1869,  and  the  year  following  was  appoint¬ 
ed  prefect  by  Napoleon  III.,  but  declineu  to  ac¬ 
cept  that  office.  lie  received  tho  important  posi¬ 
tion  of  Minister  of  tho  Interior  from  President 
Thiers,  and  discharged  his  duties  satisfactorily. 
The  death  of  51.  Lambrecht  deprives  M.  ThieW 
of  a  warn  perscnal  friend  and  a  strong  political 
supporter. 
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DOWN  STREAM. 

Between  Holmscote  and  Hurstcoto 
The  riTcr-reaches  Vi-ind, 

The  wliispcring  trees  accept  the  breeze. 

The  ripple’s  cool  and  kind  : 

With  love  1  ow-whispered  ’twixt  the  shores. 
With  rippling  laughters  gay, 

With  white  arms  bared  to  ply  the  oars. 

On  last  year’s  first  of  May. 

Between  the  Holmscote  and  Hurstcoto 
The  river’s  brimmed  with  rain, 

Through  dose-met  bank.s  and  parted  banks 
Now  near  now  (az  again  ; 

With  porting^  tears  caressed  to  smiles, 

Witn  meeting  promised  soon,  _ 

With  every  sweet  vow  that  beguiles. 

On  last  year’s  first  of  June. 

Between  Holmscote  and  Hurstcoto 
The  river’s  flecked  with  foam, 

’Neath  shuddering  clouds  that  hang  in  shrouds 
And  lost  winds  wild  for  home  : 

With  infant  wailings  at  the  breast. 

With  homeless  steps  astray, 

With  wanderings  shuddering  tow’rds  one  rest. 
On  this  year’s  first  of  May. 

Between  Holmscote  and  Hurstcoto 
The  summer  river  flows 
With  doubled  flight  of  moons  by  night 
And  lilies’  deep  repose : 

With  lo  I  bencatn  the  moon’s  white  stare 
A  white  face  not  the  moon, 

With  lilies  meshed  in  tangled  hair. 

On  this  year’s  first  of  June. 

Between  Holmscote  and  Hurstcoto 
A  troth  was  given  and  riven ; 

From  heart’s  trust  grew  one  life  to  two. 

Two  lost  lives  cry  to  Heaven  : 

With  banks  spread  calm  to  meet  the  sky, 

With  meadow's  newly  mowed. 

The  harvest  paths  of  glad  July, 

The  sweet  school<hildren’8  rood. 

Dahtb  Gabbiei.  Bosbbtti. 


LOVE-MAKING  IN  THE  TROPICS. 

I  AM  in  love.  The  object  of  my  aflection  is 
a  creole  beauty,  who  lives  in  the  heart  of 
sunny  Cuba.  She  has  the  blackest  of  Inight 
eyes,  a  profusion  of  dark,  fidzzled  hair,  with 
eye  brows  and  lashes  to  match.  It  is  universal¬ 
ly  admitted  that  the  complexion  of  my  inamo¬ 
rata  is  fair  for  a  daughter  of  the  tropics,  bat 
truth  compels  me  to  state  that  in  one  sense 
Cachita  is  not  so  white  as  she  is  painted.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  day  she  plasters  her  delicate  skin  with 
cascariDa;  a  chalky  composition  of  powdered 
egg-shell  and  mm.  This  she  applies  without 
the  least  regard  for  effect,  after  the  manner  of 
other  Cuban  ladies,  who  have  a  theory  that 
whitewash  is  a  protection  against  the  sun,  and 
a  check  to  unbeorming  perspiration.  Towards 
the  cool  of  the  evening,  however,  my  Cachita 
divests  herself  of  her  t^careons  mask,  and  ap¬ 
pears  in  all  her  native  bloom. 

We  meet,  according  to  custom,  at  a  wrindow 
of  Cachita’s  parental  residence,  which  is  admira¬ 
bly  adapted  for  purposes  of  wooing,  being  wide, 
lofty,  and  within  easy  reach  from  the  street. 
Cubu  windows  are  guiltless  of  glass,  bat  any 
thing  like  elopement  from  within,  or  burglary 
from  without,  is  effectually  provided  against  bv 
means  of  strong  iron  bars,  placed  wide  enough 
apart,  however,  to  admit  the  arm  and  shoulder 
of  a  Pyramns  on  the  pavement,  or  the  yielding 
face  of  a  Thisbe  on  the  other  side.  An  open  en¬ 
gagement  in  Cuba  has  many  disadvantages 
wliich  an  open-air  engagement  1ms  not.  Seated 
in  an  uncongenial  arm-chair,  the  conventional 
lover  nmy  enjoy  the  society  of  his  betrothed 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  evening ;  but  be  may 
not  meet  her  by  gaslight  alone,  nor  may  he  ex¬ 
hibit  his  passion  in  a  demonstrative  manner, 
save  in  the  presence  of  others.  Warned  by  these 
objections,  Cachita  and  I  have  agreed  to  keep 
our  own  counsel,  and  conrt  in  this  alfresco  way. 
Besides,  it  is  the  Cuban  custom  for  a  lady  to 
sit  before  her  window,  in  the  cool  of  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  converse  with  a  passing  act^uamtance, 
without  infringing  the  rules  of  propriety. 

Cachita’s  parents  are  in  the  corridor  taking 
their  early  supper  of  thick  chocolate  and  pan 
de  huevoa.  Doha  Belen  is  a  corpulent  lady, 
with  a  couple  of  last  century  side-curls,  and  a 
round,  goM-natured  face.  Don  Severiano  is 
a  wealthy  sugar  planter,  and  a  short,  shrivelled 
old  gentleman,  with  a  sallow  conntenance, 
closely  shaved  like  a  priest’s,  and  a  collar  and 
cravat  of  the  latest  fashion.  These  worthy 
people  are  at  present  ignorant  of  their  daugh¬ 
ter’s  attachmoit,  and  we  have  agreed  not  to  en¬ 
lighten  them,  because  their  opinions  respecting 
matrimony  t^er.  Dofia  Belen  is  easily  won  if 
a  suitor  to  her  daughter’s  hand  can  prove  his 
genuine  white  origin,  while  Don  Severiano  has 
an  extreme  partiality  for  gentlemen  with  coffee 
plantations,  sugar  estates,  or  tobacco  farms. 

The  Spanish  languid  is  an  agreeable  medi¬ 
um  for  expressing  the  tender  passion;  creole 
Spanish  is  even  moreanited  to  such  a  purpose, 
being  fall  of  endearing  epithets  and  affectionate 
diminutives.  I  am  not  obliged  to  address  my 
lover  by  her  simple  name  of  Caridad;  I  may 
call  herCaridadcita,  Cachita,  Cachona,  Concha, 
or  Conchita,  and  be  perfectly  grammatical,  and 
at  the  same  time  IbnA  The  same  romantic  lau- 
nuga  enables  me  to  use  such  pretty  epithets  as 
"Ml  mnlatica"  (my  little  mulatto  girl,)  Mi 


Chinita”  (my  little  Chin.'iwoinan),  “Mi  negri- 
ta  ’’  (iny  pretty  ni^ross,)  “  llija  de  mi  alma  I  ” 
(child  of  my  soul).  Our  conversation  is  carried 
on  in  epigrammatic  phrases.  I  need  not  waste 
words  by  making  the  long-winded  inquiry, 

'  Do  you  love  me  1  ’’  It  is  sulheient  to  ask 
simply,  “Me  quierest”  And  when  Cachita 
tells  me,  in  reply,  that  her  love  for  me  may  be 
compared  to  her  fondness  for  her  mother’s  pre¬ 
cious  bones  (Te  quiero  mas  qne  a  los  hucsitos 
de  mi  mama),  I  can  appreciate  the  statement, 
though  I  know  it  is  only  a  figure  of  speech  pe¬ 
culiar  to  her  countrywomen. 

“Mi  corozoncito,”  says  Cachita,  fondly,  “I 
fear  that  your  visits  here  must  be  suspended  for 
the  present.’’ 

“  Why  so,  mi  vida  1  ” 

“Papacito  (Don  Severiano)  suspects  some¬ 
thing.  His  friend,  SeHor  Catasus,  who  passes 
here  every  evening,  has  seen  us  converse  at  the 
window  more  frequently  than  custom  allows, 
and  he  has  mentioned  it  to  papacito.’’ 

Old  Catasus  has  a  son  whom  Don  Severiano 
employs,  and  I  fancy  that  his  interest  in  Cachi¬ 
ta’s  welfare  is  not  purely  disinterested. 

“  Young  Amador  is  a  frequent  visitor  at  your 
father’s  house  ?  ” 

'  He  comes  with  others  in  the  evening  some¬ 
times.’’ 

“He  danced  three  times  with  you  at  the 
Pifiata  ball,  and  he  walks  with  you  on  Sunday 
evenings  in  the  Plaza  de  Armas,  where  the  mili¬ 
tary  band  plays.” 

“  You  are  not  jealous  1  ” 

“N  —  no;  I  am  only  afraid  lest  young 
Amador  admires  you  too  much.” 

What  of  that  ?  ” 

‘  Don  Catasus  has  a  large  coffee  plantation, 
and  you  know  what  a  partiality  your  father 
has  for  sons  of  wealthy  planters.’’ 

“  Arc  you  angry  ?  ” 

“No,  I  am  not  angry,  mi  tosojita.” 

“  Me  Quieres  mucho  1  ” 

“  Muemsimo,  picbona  mia.  Deme  un  beso.” 

“Before  giving  you  one,  you  must  promise 
two  things.’’ 

“  What  are  they  1  ” 

“  That  you  will  not  be  jealous,  and  that  you 
will  TO  no  more  to  the  Pica-pica  balls.” 

“  I  have  only  been  once  this  season,  mi 
vidita.” 

“  My  black  maid  Gumersinda  was  there,  and 
she  says  that  you  danced  all  night  with  the 
mnlattucs.” 

“  1  was  practising  the  difficult  step  of  La 
Danza  CrioUa.” 

“  It  is  danced  very  improperly  by  the  colored 
people  at  the  Pica-pica.” 

“  Many  of  my  white  acquaintances  go  to 
these  balls,  and  I  am  only  following  their  cus¬ 
tom  and  that  of  the  country.” 

“  Promise  not  to  go  again  this  season.” 

“  I  promise ;  conque  deme  un  beso.” 

Cachita  inserts  her  soft  face  between  the 
obliging  bars  of  the  huge  window,  and  as  no¬ 
body  is  passing  at  that  moment,  I  take  an  affec¬ 
tionate  leave  of  my  “  Piedra.” 

My  interviews  with  Cachita  at  her  window 
become  rare  on  account  of  Don  Severiano’s 
suspicions,  and  as  Cuban  ladies  of  all  ages  never 
leave  their  homes  to  visit  their  next-door  neigh¬ 
bor  without  a  trusty  escort,  I  have  no  other  op- 
ponunity  for  an  uninterrupted  tete-k-tSte.  Oc¬ 
casionally  I  meet  my  lover  at  early  mass  in  one 
of  the  churches,  or  at  the  musical  promenade 
in  the  public  square,  but  on  these  occasions  she 
is  always  accompanied  by  a  friend  or  a  relative, 
and  a  couple  of  black  attendants. 

On  the  approach  of  Cachita’s  saint’s  day, 
Santa  Caridaa,  I  favor  my  divinity  with  a  little 
midnight  music.  Those  of  my  mends  whose 
lovers  are  called  Caridad,  join  me  in  hiring  a 
few  musicians  and  a  couple  of  vocalists.  When 
our  minstrels  have  performed  their  first  melody, 
the  screno,  or  night-watchman,  appears,  and 
demands  to  see  our  serenade  license,  because, 
out  of  the  carnival  season,  no  serenading  is  al¬ 
lowed  without  a  special  permit  from  the  author¬ 
ities.  After  duly  exhibiting  our  license  the 
music  proceeds,  and  when  a  song,  composed  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  lady  we  are  serening,  has  been 
sung,  and  a  few  more  danzas  have  bwn  played, 
a  shutter  of  the  grated  window  is  seen  to  open, 
a  white  hand  with  a  white  handkerchief  flutters 
approvingly  between  the  iron  bars,  and  a  signifi¬ 
cant  flower  is  offered  for  the  acceptance  of  him 
whom  it  may  most  concern 

In  the  carnival  ;;i'ason,  and  on  certain  fiestas, 
I  visit  my  Caridad,  in  company  with  a  dozen 
Pollo-firiends  (as  the  youth  of  Cuba  arc  called), 
and  we  bring  with  ns  a  full  band  of  black  mu¬ 
sicians,  bearing  ordinary  stringed  instruments. 
Our  visit  is  paid  in  broad  daylight,  but  we  are 
masked,  and  so  disguised  that  paterfamilias  can¬ 
not  recognize  his  guests ;  he  is,  however,  satis¬ 
fied  as  regards  our  respectability,  when  one  of 
our  party  privately  reveals  his  name.  At  the 
inspiring  tones  of  La  Danza  some  lady  neigh¬ 
bors  flock  to  the  scene,  and  follow  us  and  our 
swarthy  instrumentalists  into  our  host’s  recep¬ 
tion  room,  which  b  entered  direct  from  the 
street  by  a  huge  door.  Then  a  dance  is  extem¬ 
porized.  The  fascinating  step  of  La  Danza 
Criolla  lends  itself  to  a  little  secret  love-making, 
and  with  a  partner  like  the  graceful  Cachita  (to 
whom  alone  I  disclose  myself  when  my  turn 
comes  to  visit  her  house)  I  feci  in  the  seventh 
heaven  I  But  dancing  at  twelve  o’clock  in  the 
day,  with  a  tropical  sun  blazing  in  at  the  win¬ 
dows  and  open  doors,  and  a  room  full  of  excited 
dancers,  merits  some  more  substantial  reward, 
and  in  the  pauses  of  the  danza  our  hospitable 
host  invites  ns  into  his  spacious  comedor,  where 
I  refreshments  in  the  shape  of  champagne,  Eng¬ 


lish  iHJttled  ale,  cafe  noir,  and  dulcos,  are  lavish¬ 
ly  dispensed. 

ReTOrt,  which  in  Cuba  travels  like  a  tornado, 
and  distorts  like  a  convex  mirror,  poisons  the 
mind  of  Cachita’s  parent,  Don  Severiano,  and 
one  sultry  afternoon  Cachita’s  block  maid,  Gu¬ 
mersinda,  brings  mo  a  billet-doux  from  her 
young  mistress,  which  fills  me  with  alarm.  Don 
Severiano  knows  all  —  more  than  all — and 
has  resolved  to  separate  us  by  removing  Caehi- 
ta  to  one  of  liis  sugar  estates,  eight  leagues  from 
town.  For  some  weeks  I  hear  nothing  of  my 
lover’s  whereabouts,  but  at  lost  one  of  Don 
Severiano’s  black  mule-drivers  halts  before  my 
door.  He  tells  me  that  Cachita  and  her  family 
arc  staying  at  La  Intiinidad,  a  sugar  estate, 
and  after  searching  among  his  mule’s  complica¬ 
ted  trappings,  ho  produces  a  missive  from  his 
young  mistress.  Absence  has  atlectcd  Cachita, 
as  it  affects  other  ladies  in  love,  and  my  fair 
creole  expresses  a  desire  to  see  me.  Don  Seve¬ 
riano  will  bo  leaving  the  estate  for  town  on  a 
certain  day,  and,  if  1  am  willing,  a  meeting 
may  easily  be  effected.  Saturniiio,  the  mule- 
driver,  who  is  in  the  secret,  undertaki's  to  guide 
me  to  the  trysting-place.  I  accordingly  obtain 
a  fast-trotting  stc^,  and  follow  him  through 
the  intricate  country,  which,  after  many  hours’ 
riding,  brings  us  to  the  neighborhood  of  La 
Intimidad.  There  my  guide  conducts  me  to  a 
tumble-down  negro  hut,  kept  by  a  decrepit 
negress,  and  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  very 
paradise  of  banana-trees,  plantains,  palms  and 
gigantic  ferns.  The  fare  which  my  hostess  pro¬ 
vides  consists  of  native  fruits  and  vegetables, 
cooked  in  a  variety  of  ways,  together  with  bac- 
alao  (dried  cod-fish),  and  tasajito,  or  salted 
meat,  dried  in  the  sun.  After  my  fatiguing 
pilgrimage  I  refresh  myself  with  a  cigarette 
and  a  cup  of  well-made  cafd  negro  ;  I  bathe  in 
spring  water  diluted  with  aguardiente  rum,  and 
exchange  my  soiled  clothes  of  white  drill  for  a 
fresh  suit  of  the  same  material.  Towards  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  as  I  sit  smoking  a  long 
damp  cigar  before  the  door  of  my  rustic  habita¬ 
tion,  the  fiapping  of  huge  plantmn  leaves,  and 
the  clatter  of  horses’  hoofs,  announce  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  my  charmer,  who,  escorted  by  the 
taithful  Gumersinda,  has  come  to  visit  me  in 
my  homely  retreat.  I  assist  Cachita  in  alight¬ 
ing  from  her  steed,  and  in  due  course  we  are 
seated  beneath  the  shade  of  an  overhanging 
mango-tree,  whose  symmetrical  leaves  reach  to 
the  ground,  and  completely  conceal  ns.  We 
arc  disturbed  by  no  other  sounds’than  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  birds,  the  creaking  of  hollow  bamboos, 
and  the  rippling  of  water.  Under  these  pleas¬ 
ant  circumstances  we  converse  and  make  love 
to  our  heart’s  content.  The  cautions  Gnmer- 
sinda  warns  us  when  the  hour  for  separation 
arrives,  and  then  we  reluctantly  part.  Our 
agreeable  tete-k-t€te  is  repeated  on  the  following 
day,  but  as  Don  Sevenano  is  expected  to  re¬ 
turn  the  day  after,  this  is  our  last  intcr^’icw. 

On  my  road  back  to  toivn,  whom  should  I 
meet,  at  a  wayside  Tienda,  but  Cachita’s  for¬ 
midable  parent,  together  with  his  friend  SeBor 
Catasus,  and  my  rival,  the  young  Amador  1 
Don  Severiano  is  furious.  High  words  pass 
between  us,  there  is  a  scene,  and  I  leave  the 
cane-field  proprietor  swearing  to  punish  every¬ 
body  concerns  in  his  daughter’s  secret  engage¬ 
ment. 

Some  days  after  my  return  to  toivn  I  learn 
that  the  black  maid  Gumersinda,  and  the  mule- 
driver  Saturnino,  have  suffered  the  penalty  of 
slave  law  at  the  hands  of  their  owner,  who  has 
sentenced  them  both  to  a  severe  flogging. 
Through  the  medium  of  a  friend  I  receive  a 
note  from  Cachita,  to  inform  mo  that  her  lather 
is  detennined  to  break  off  my  engagement  with 
his  daughter  by  a  more  effcctiiai  separation 
than  that  which  has  been  already  attempted. 
“  If  you  love  me,”  the  note  concludes,  “  have 
me  deposited  without  delay,” 

To  deposit  a  young  lady  in  Cuba  is  to  have 
her  legally  transferred  to  the  house  of  a  trust¬ 
worthy  relative,  or  a  respectable  family.  A 
legal  document  for  her  arrest  is  pn'sented  at  the 
parental  house,  and  if  the  young  latly  be  of  age, 
and  willing  to  sign  her  assent,  no  opposition  on 
the  part  of  her  parents  will  avail.  If,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  prescribed  period,  no  reason  is 
shown  why  the  deposited  damsel  should  not 
follow  her  own  inclinations,  the  lover  may 
release  his  precious  pledge  by  marrying  her  at 
once. 

In  accordance  with  Cachita’s  desire  I  consult 
the  nearest  lawyer,  from  whom  I  obtain  a  formal 
document,  empowering  me  to  deposit  Cachita 
as  soon  as  she  shall  have  arrived  at  her  town 
residence.  I  await  the  latter  event  with  im¬ 
patience,  but  days  elapse,  and  the  shutters  of 
Don  Severiano’s  habitation  remain  closed.  I 
am  soon  relieved  from  my  anxiety,  but  horrified 
to  learn  that  Cachita  has  been  removed  from 
the  sugar  estate,  and  consigned  to  the  tender 
care  of  nuns  in  the  town  convent.  As  my 
legal  powers  cannot  penetrate  that  sanctum,  I 
am  compelled  to  await  the  natural  course  of 
events.  Cachita  is  destined  to  pass  six  long 
months  within  the  convent  walls,  during  which 
time  Don  Severiano  confidently  hojics  that 
solitary  confinement  and  holy  teaching  will 
have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  Cachita’s  mind. 
Should  this  prove  otherwise,  the  period  for  her 
inc_rceration  will  be  prolonged,  until  the  fire  of 
her  young  affections  shall  have  been  completely 
quenched. 


—  Why  is  it  vulgar  to  use  a  wooden  platter 
for  the  loaf?  AVIiy,  of  course,  because  it  is  so 
underbred. 


A  PARIS  CELEURITY. 

WHAT  would  have  been  the  feelings  of  poor 
Alexandre  Dumas  could  he  have  foreseen 
the  unregarded  end  of  a  career  whose  hon¬ 
est  brilliancy  he  diligently  enhanced  with  per¬ 
petual  displays  of  artificial  fireworks?  And 
now  Paul  de  Kock  has  followed  liiiii,  except  for 
a  feeble  demonstration  by  his  grave,  almost 
equally  unmarked  by  his  confriires,  and  amid 
the  profound  indifference  of  the  countless  read¬ 
ers  who  once  have  raffole  of  his  writings.  Du¬ 
mas,  to  be  sure,  liad  lived  in  the  public  eye 
almost  to  his  latest  moment,  while  De  Kock 
bad  laughed  at  and  with  an  earlier  generation. 
But  even  more  than  Dumas,  Paul  de  Kock  was 
the  genuine  Parisian.  Out  of  the  atmosphere 
of  Paris  his  genius  drooped  and  flagged ;  his 
best  works  seented  the  boulevards  and  the  fau¬ 
bourgs  ;  when  he  travelled  farther  afield  it  was 
only  to  act  courier  to  his  Parisian  personages, 
and  their  pronounced  individualities  distracted 
attention  from  the  patent  imperfections  of  his 
rural  stage  scenery.  Away  in  the  provinces  ho 
was  the  cockney  tourist,  utterly  atpuysS",  curi¬ 
ously  regarding  a  foreign  and  infenor  race 
whose  females  were  made  for  townsmen  to  flirt 
with.  Among  the  woods  and  gardens  within 
sight  of  the  Arch  of  Triumph,  in  the  bustle  of 
crowds,  and  the  noisy  merriment  of  holiday 
city  life,  he  made  himself  at  home  and  was  per¬ 
fectly  happy.  But  his  Paris  was  not  the  Paris 
of  tewlay.  No  one,  we  fancy,  must  have  looked 
on  more  ruefully  while  the  late  Prefect  of  the 
Seine  swept  ruthlessly  away  all  the  old  associa¬ 
tions.  It  was  like  a  spirited  landlord  pulling 
down  the  picturesque  tumble-down  cottage 
whose  outline  and  color  have  enchanted  us 
since  we  can  remember.  The  neat  slated 
buildings  may  be  an  improvement  possibly,  but 
we  shml  never  bring  ourselves  to  think  so  — 
other  times,  other  manners,  and  other  cos¬ 
tumes.  When  the  old  warrens  and  rookeries 
came  down,  their  tenants  when  they  emerged 
into  the  broad  blaze  of  day  looked  about  them, 
and  saw  themselves  behind  the  world.  Imme¬ 
diately  they  rushed  into  the  opposite  extreme. 
The  grisette  with  features  more  piquant  than 
pretty,  with  her  witching  espii^glerie  and  her 
coquettish  cap  with  the  cerise-colored  ribbons, 
vanished  altogether.  Whore  she  is  gone  to. 
Heaven  knows :  from  time  u)  time  you  may 
see  a  hideous  travesty  of  what  she  once  was,  in 
the  shape  of  a  wrinkled  harridan  holding  hard 
by  traditionary  costumes.  The  younp  lady 
who  has  replaced  her  goes  to  a  fashionable 
dressmaker  for  the  patterns  of  the  vcyanUa 
robes  she  makes  up  at  home.  No  longer  docs 
she  show  the  neat  white  stockiim  drawn  tight 
over  the  clean-run  ankle  since  Caen  flags  and 
asphalte  have  replaced  the  old  muddy  thor¬ 
oughfares.  She  nas  not  half  so  much  reason 
to  be  proud  of  her  limbs,  since  she  has  taken  to 
shulHii^  on  the  soles  of  her  feet,  in  place  of 
delicately  picking  her  dainty  steps  on  tiptoe. 
Of  course  the  tastes  of  this  butterfly  caste  are 
infinitely  more  costly  than  those  of  their  simple 
predecessors.  The  young  men  who  literally 
dance  attendance  on  them  find  it  out  to  their 
cost.  Girls  who  before  were  content  of  a  Sun¬ 
day  with  a  few  sous  of  omnibus  out  of  the 
eastern  barriers  now  count  nightly  dissipation 
on  the  outer  boulevards  ns  a  necessity  of  fash¬ 
ionable  existence;  while  all  the  time  they  are 
sighing  from  the  depths  of  their  desponding 
hearts  after  the  high-taxt-d  gates  of  the  Mabille. 
Then  their  young  men.  The  bon  diaUe  and  the 
belfe  jardimire  have  made  at  least  ns  great 
progress  as  the  doctrines  of  Fourier  in  the  lev¬ 
elling  of  class.  Jean  and  Jacques  drop  the 
blouse,  kick  off  the  sabots,  and  swagger  in  a 
costume  that,  except  for  some  deficiencies  in 
cut  and  a  certain  staring  brilliancy  of  pattern, 
any  one  but  an  expert  might  confound  with 
the  quiet  masterpieces  of  Allred  and  Dusautoy. 
The  c.'isquctte  is  cast  aside  with  the  rest  of  the 
working  slough,  and  replaced  with  the  cheap 
silk  hat  that  designates  the  wearer’s  habits  and 
station  as  effectually  ns  any  police  sionalcmeiits 
or  certificates  to  character,  what  the  vie  iii- 
time  of  the  new  generation  may  be  we  have 
comparatively  few  means  of  judging.  No  sec¬ 
ond  Paul  de  Kock  has  arisen,  and  no  wonder. 
The  artist  of  originality  turns  away  disgusfetl 
from  an  insipid  monotony  that  iiidifi'crently 
caricatures  the  vices  and  ostentations  it  apes. 
The  novelists  of  the  day  go  for  their  studies  to 
the  crime  de  la  crime  of  the  fashionable  and  im¬ 
moral  quarters,  instead  of  seeking  them  among 
unsuccessful  although  painstaking  imitators.  _ 
Although  the  genuine  types  of  Parisian  life 
—  Parisian  life  wdiilc  Pans  was  Paris,  and  be¬ 
fore  it  was  Haussmannized  into  cosmopolitan¬ 
ism  —  arc  extinct,  they  will  be  perpetuated  to 
posterity  in  the  pages  of  Paul  tie  Kock.  Ilis 
pen  has  done  what  Cham  is  doing  with  his 
pencil,  only  the  novelist  was  more  fortunate  in 
the  people  he  found  to  pose  for  him.  His 
gallery  is  not  very  extensive,  and  in  their  broader 
features  his  representative  personages  reproduce 
themselves  time  after  time.  Or  rather  they  fig¬ 
ure  ns  a  series  of  family  portraits,  with  the 
general  likeness  unmistakable,  but  where  there 
is  ail  infinite  variety  in  detail.  Indiscretions 
more  or  less  grave  are  matters  of  punctual  oc¬ 
currence  ;  and  vice  is  always  on  the  rampage, 
and  frequently  outrageously  rampant.  He  may 
plead  that  it  is  the  world  he  lived  in ;  that  ho 
faithfully  deiactod  things  as  ho  found  them, 
making  thciii  neither  better  nor  worse.  But 
then  there  is  no  misconception  os  to  the  sides 
his  syiiijiathies  are  on;  there  is  no  mistaking 
the  evident  relish  with  which  he  accompanies  the 
heroes  who  run  amuck  against  the  principles 
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and  prejudices  of  society.  There  is  this,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  said,  in  striking  the  lialance  of  items 
per  and  contra;  there  is  nothing  whatever  of 
tlie  Satanic  school  about  him  ;  he  is  no  deliber¬ 
ate  corrupter  of  youth  and  confounder  of  right 
and  wrong ;  ho  docs  not  disguise  the  flavor  of 
insinuating,  slow  poison  in  the  powerful  and  se¬ 
ductive  bouquet  of  his  intoxicating  wines.  In 
short,  he  hna  nothing  in  common  with  the  fash¬ 
ionable  and  sentimental  French  writer  of  our 
time.  He  is  simply  an  easy  man  ot  the  world ; 
one  who  writes  for  the  diversion  of  the  reading 
public  as  ho  would  talk  across  the  table  to  the 
circle  of  his  private  friends.  He  prolongs  a 
perpetual  youth,  and  is  always  sinnin"  upon 
impulse  and  letting  his  spirits  and  constitution 
get  the  better  of  him.  Experience  tells  him  it 
IS  no  use  repenting,  for  invariable  backsliding 
has  demonstrated  him  utterly  incorrigible.  So 
ho  resolves  to  live  while  he  may,  and  defer  refor¬ 
mation  till  it  becomes  necessary  to  marry  and 
range  liimsclt ;  then  of  course  he  will  do  his  best 
to  assert  his  responsibilities  to  society,  and  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  restraints  of  an  outward  decorum. 
Meanwhile  he  knows  as  well  os  you  that  the  life 
he  leads  would  never  bo  approved  by  a  council 
of  the  church ;  that,  reckless  Faublas  as  ho  is, 
he  has  provoked  time  after  time  the  retributive 
justice  that  lighted  on  the  Commendador  of 
Seville.  What  of  that  1  he  is  merely  fiilfllling 
a  destiny ;  if  women  arc  weak  enough  to  barter 
hearts  for  vows,  so  much  the  worse  for  them. 
AVhat  can  he  do,  except  ruin  himself  for  them 
so  long  as  he  is  lying  at  their  feet,  and  throw  a 
weighty  purse  into  their  laps  when  he  rises  to 
walk  away  ?  Meanness  at  least  is  not  one  of 
his  failings.  The  humor  of  the  novelist  did  not 
stand  upon  super-refinements.  It  was  soine- 
wh.at  RaMlaisian  in  its  breadth,  or  at  least  ot 
that  Parisian  Kabelaism  which  finds  vent  in 

Questionable  shapes  in  the  occasional  ceramic 
esigns  of  a  class  of  shop-windows.  It  was  not  of 
a  very  exalted  order  —  that  class  of  humor  which 
gathers  point  and  strength  with  the  loudness 
of  the  laugh  it  evokes.  But  it  was  precisely  the 
humor  that  moved  the  author’s  readers  to  the 
most  genuine  enjoyment,  and  it  contniated  with 
a  certain  kindretl  pathos  whieh  could  draw 
French  tears,  as  the  other  stirred  French  laugh¬ 
ter.  There  are  books  which  show  no  sign  of 
the  p.'ithos.  There  arc  others  whore  it  predom¬ 
inates — where  your  laugh  is  prolonged  from 
force  of  habit  and  to  charm  away  painful 
thoughts.  His  later  works  were  naturally  his 
gravest.  The  bow  had  lost  nothing  of  its  mar¬ 
vellous  elasticity,  and  he  wrote  latterly  on  pro- 
cedent  and  practice  rather  than  from  instinct 
and  impulse.  It  was  a  sad  end  to  a  career  that 
commenced  so  mirthfully,  if  he  died,  as  thej 
say,  of  the  devastation  that  had  wrecked  his 
retreat  at  Romainville.  He  had  withdrawn  to 
a  suburban  solitude  that  was  peopled  of  a  fete- 
day  by  the  society  he  used  to  revel  in —  where 
he  could  see  Paris  emUmanch^  broken  out  in  the 
foreground,  and,  listening  for  the  murmur  of 
the  city  in  the  distance,  inspirit  himself  with 
the  echo  of  the  crack  of  the  old  coachman’s 
whip.  We  do  not  precisely  agree  with  the 
Frenchman  who,  in  pronouncing  his  elegy, 
doubted  somewhat  profanely  whether  he  would 
ho  recognized  when  he  appeared  in  heaven  un- 
dccorated.  We  suspect  ho  would  have  had 
some  delicacy  in  recommending  his  writings  for 
the  p<‘nisal  of  his  granddaughter.  But  in  his 
own  w.ay  ho  was  inimitable,  and,  thanks  to 
changing  circumstances,  his  novels  will  remain 
unique. 

HEELS. 

The  foot  is  an  important  part  of  the  human 
anatomy.  Any  one  who  doubts  this  will 
be  readily  convinced  by  amputation,  or  by 
gout  or  jiaralysis,  or  by  a  sprain.  One  who 
docs  not  appreciate  the  physiological  value  of 
his  feet,  may  be  brought  to  a  complete  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  error  by  the  fracture  ot  any  one  of 
the  smallest  bones  on  which  the  “brittle 
strength  ’’  of  his  foot  is  founded. 

The  belle  of  the  ball-room  goes  thron^h 
myriads  of  graceful  motions,  and  when  sno 
translates  the  swelling  music  of  the  band  into 
rhythmic  action,  her  “flying  feet”  perform  an 
infinity  of  complicated  curves.  After  her  gen¬ 
ial  and  animated  exertion  is  over,  and  the 
waste  of  strength  has  been  repaired  by  long  re¬ 
pose,  she  may  turn  from  her  peaceful  dreams, 
and,  remembering  the  pleasure  s  of  the  mazy 
dance,  desire  to  know  something  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  ft-ct  that  carried  her  through  the 
pleasant  and  varied  gyrations  and  evolutions, 
phe  will  find  that  the  very  useful  lower  extrem¬ 
ity  is  composed  of  a  large  number  of  bones, 
some  forming  the  heel,  some  receiving  the 
weight  of  the  body,  some  diffusing  that  weight 
over  the  foot,  some  extending  out  to  meet  the 
joints  of  the  toes,  some  solid  and  massive  like 
anvils  or  wedges,  some  coneave  on  one  side  and 
ribbed  on  the  other,  some  flat  and  horizontal, 
some  thin  and  vertical,  all  fitted  together  by 
wonderful  mechanism,  with  heads  and  grooves, 
sockets  and  ridges,  with  hollou’S  for  the  at¬ 
tachments  and  spaces  for  the  working  of  the 
muscles  and  tendons.  Looking  further,  she 
will  find  all  these  twenty-seven  foot-hones 
clasped  and  covered  around  with  a  multitude  of 
muscles,  sinews  and  tendons,  every  joint  having 
one  or  more.  Every  possible  motion  which 
■he  can  make  with  her  foot  she  can  trace  to 
these  muscles.  She  cannot  extend  or  contract 
a  toe,  or  turn  her  foot  from  side  fo  side,  or  rest 
her  weight  upon  the  ball  of  her  foot,  or  use  her 
feet  in  any  manner,  without  employing  several 
moscloB.  She  will  fiAd  a  brandling  mnscle  to 


extend  the  four  smaller  toes,  another  to  bend 
the  great  toe  and  ankle,  another  to  liend  the 
foot,  a  fourth  to  extend  the  foot  and  turn  it 
outward,  a  fifth  to  draw  up  the  outer  edge  of 
the  foot,  a  sixth  to  draw  up  the  heel.  Besides 
the  outer  layer  of  muscles  which  act  just  be¬ 
neath  the  skin,  she  will  find  a  more  numerous 
inner  layer,  with  many  attachments,  all  giving 
the  power  to  cause  various  motions  and  com¬ 
plications  of  motions.  She  will  see  that  every 
lione,  sinew,  muscle  and  tendon  is  adapted  to 
some  use,  and  is  protected  by  integuments, 
each  according  to  its  value. 

Considering  attentively  the  uses  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  foot,  she  will  see  how  incompara¬ 
bly  more  graceful  the  motion  of  walking  is  than 
it  could  be  if  the  leg  were  terminated  with  a 
solid  hoof  or  an  inflexible  solid  metallic  buck¬ 
skin.  She  oliserves  how,  in  walking,  at  each 
step  the  broad,  elastic,  cushioned  heel  receives 
the  weight  of  the  bodjr  —  not  abruptly  as  if  the 
heel  bone  were  a  straight  continuation  of  the 
bone  of  the  leg,  which  would  give  the  jar  of  a 
wooden  leg,  but  by  a  mechanism  that  lets  the 
weight  down  without  a  concussion,  and  trans¬ 
fers  it  in  part  to  the  broad  sole  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  foot.  She  will  observe,  as  the  body 
leans  forward,  how  the  sole  and  the  toes  must 
receive  the  weight  until  the  limb  swings  for¬ 
ward  for  another  step.  She  will  see  how  ex¬ 
ternal  ]  rcssure  of  these  muscles  must  retard 
and  impede  their  action,  making  the  motion 
painful  or  aivkward.  She  will  no  longer 
wonder  at  the  crippling  effect  of  shoes,  tightly- 
laced  over  the  annular  ligament,  beneath  which 
runs  such  a  delicate  and  complicated  system  of 
muscles  running  down  from  the  leg,  and  at¬ 
taching  to  aU  the  joints  of  the  foot.  In  short, 
she  will  be  ready  to  agree  that  the  whole  struc¬ 
ture  is  a  piece  of  wonderful  mechanism  and 
contrivance  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the 
hand ;  and  so,  while  hiw  conscious  reason  is 
predominant,  she  will  believe  and  declare  that 
all  these  natural  provisions  and  adaptations 
should  be  seconded  oy  art,  and  in  no  manner 
impeded. 

But  the  casing  which  a  false  art  and  capri¬ 
cious  fashion  prescribes  for  this  delicate  structure 
is  in  complete  violation  of  all  these  ideas.  In 
the  natural  foot  the  play  of  all  the  muscles  and 
tendons  are  free,  and  the  blood  circulates  freely 
in  every  part.  The  artificial  shoe  cramps  every 
muscle  and  impedes  the  entire  circulation.  The 
natural  foot  expands  beneath  the  pressure  of 
the  body ;  the  snoe  pinches  it  into  a  shapeless 
clump  or  mass.  The  natural  foot  hangs  and 
s-wings  ns  gracefully  and  as  freely  as  the  hand  : 
but  the  fasliionable  shoe  holds  it  at  a  stiff  right 
angle,  forbidding  case,  strength,  flexibility  or 
comfort.  The  natural  foot  has  its  heel,  equal¬ 
ling  in  diameter  the  thickness  of  the  ankle,  on 
a  level  with  the  ball  of  the  foot,  and  separated 
from  it  by  the  natural  bridM  of  beauty.  The 
artificial  heel  is  a  narrow  pug,  two  inches  long, 
inserted  under  the  hollow  of  the  foot,  pitcliing 
the  toes  forward  into  their  narrow  encasement, 
forbidding  safety  of  posture  or  grace  of  action, 
dangerous  on  all  staircases  or  rough  pavements, 
and  wholly  inconsistent  with  anatomy.  To 
the  eye  of  the  naturalist  the  heel  of  the  period 
is  pernicious  and  absurd.  If  all  mankind  were 
doomed  to  wear  such  heels,  the  human  race 
would  degenerate  into  imbecility  and  sink  to  a 
worse  than  barbarian  level.  If  the  feet  of  the 
Homans  had  all  been  so  cramped,  distorted  and 
compressed,  Carthage,  Spain,  Gaul,  Thrace, 
Greece,  Egypt  and  Assyria  would  have  been 
safe  from  their  incursions.  The  wearers  may 
wiggle,  stagger  and  toddle  on  their  leathern  or 
brazen  stilts,  but  they  cannot  march,  or  even 
walk,  in  any  just  sense  of  the  word.  ’The  style 
is  one  of  Fashion’s  base  impositions,  involving 
discomfort  which  not  even  the  most  frivolous  of 
the  vain  can  long  afibrel  to  endure. 


GEORGE  SAND’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

MME,  GEORGE  SAND  has  begun  to  publish 
extracts  from  her  journal  in  the  Paris 
Temps.  The  following  are  one  or  two  autobio¬ 
graphical  passages : 

“  I  do  not  deny  it.  I  am  so  ingenuous  as  to 
ivrite  every  evening,  sometimes  in  a  few  lines, 
sometimes  at  length,  the  history  of  my  day. 
This  has  for  twenty  years  been  my  habit.  It 
does  not  follow  this  journal  deserves  ever  to 
see  the  light ;  I  do  not  even  know  if  any  pages 
of  it  be  worth  printing.  I  am  running  my 
finger  through  it.  I  find  it  insipid  for  any  per¬ 
son  but  myself.  It  is  like  a  ship’s  log,  for  we 
lead  a  domestic  life,  nearly  always  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  which  is  very  much  like  life  on  a  ship  lay¬ 
ing  to.  I  ask  permission  to  fish  without  order 
and  without  design  in  this  discreet  water,  which 
has  absorbed  a  great  many  things  without  re¬ 
flecting  them  very  clearly.  Fictions  delight 
me.  I  lose  and  willingly  relinquish  my  indi¬ 
viduality  in  them.  Nevertheless,  they  do  not 
absorb  all  my  time — far  from  it.  I  waste  a 
great  deal  more  in  reverie,  thinking  of  noth¬ 
ing  which  may  be  executed  or  manifested. 
I  should  bo  embarrassed  to  express  this 
mode  of  inner  action,which  each  person  under¬ 
goes  in  his  own  way,  and  whieh  must  vary  in¬ 
finitely  with  character,  temperament,  circum- 
stanoes,  and  age.  To  reduce  these  pages  to 
order  is  at  present  impos-sible.  To  connect  logi¬ 
cally,  day  by  day,  twenty  years  of  my  life, 
often  confused  and  somewhat  impersonal,  would 
be  a  task  which  it  would  take  mo  twenty  other 
yea^  to  accomplish,  and  I  have  too  many  things 
to  m  a^  understand  (besides,  I  am  not  quick 
at  comprehension)  to  devote  the  short  time  1 
hard  to  live  to  know  and  understand  myself.” 


Romance  of  Letters.  Nothing  more  com¬ 
pletely  exhibits  the  heedlessnass  with  which  some 
men  do  business  than  the  extraordinary  fact  that 
no  less  than  322,279  undelivered  letters  were  sent, 
in  one  month,  to  our  Dead  Letter  Office,  on  ac¬ 
count  chiefly  of  errors  in  the  address.  There 
are  upwards  of  80,000  of  what  are  called  “  fan¬ 
cy  addresses”  on  the  Post-office  list,  besides 
the  names  of  30,000  postal  stations  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  —  a  “  fancy  address  ”  being  the  name 
an  owner  chooses  to  ^ve  to  his  private  residence, 
such  as  “Myrtle  Grove,”  or  “^se  Villa,”  or 
“Belle  Vue  Hall ’’and  so  on.  A  number  of 
these  third  of  a  million  of  undelivered  letters 
contain  enclosures  of  value,  money,  drafts,  &c 
Perhaps  great  exertion  has  been  used  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  funds  to  send  to  parties  much  in  need 
of  the  same,  and  yet  the  carelessness  of  the 
remitter  renders  the  remittance  useless,  occa¬ 
sions  much  useless  suffering,  many  superfluous 
heart-pangs  of  distrust,  numberless  quarrels  of 
misapprehension,  and  perhaps  estran^ments  of 
affection.  The  Dead^tter  Office  in  opening 
the  undelivered  letters  in  order  to  return  them 
to  the  writers  if  they  cannot  discover  the  cor¬ 
rect  addres.s,  must  become  the  quiet  repository 
of  a  world  of  domestic  secrets,  of  a  nniversc  of 
gossip,  an  eternity  of  passionate  lose,  and  any 
amount  ot  idle  nonsense.  But  only  think  of 
320,000  non-deli vered  letters  in  a  month  — over 
10,000  everyday  —  undelivered  because  of  the 
negligence  or  thoughtlessness  of  their  writers. 
A  thousand  letters  misdirected  every  business 
hour  in  the  business  days  of  the  week. 


Cheap  Clothing  in  London.  Mr.  Morris 
Phillips  -writes  to  the  Home  Journal;  —  “Many 
American  ladies  go  to  Europe  with  the  main 
idea  of  replenishing  their  wardrobe,  and  in  this 
they  are  sensible,  for  almost  every  thing  that  a 
lady  desires  to  wear,  or  a  gentleman,  for  that 
matter,  can  be  bought  at  halt  price  or  less  on 
the  other  side.  The  soft  and  ricVlooking  seal¬ 
skin  basques,  for  instance,  that  will  be  all  the 
rage  in  this  country  during  the  coming  winter, 
and  which  in  New  York  cost  $100  or  more,  can 
be  bought  in  fashionable  London  shtms  lor  about 
$40.  Black  and  fancy  silks  in  London  arc 
little  more  than  half  the  New  York  rate,  and 
so  with  dressmakers’  charges.  Gentlemen’s 
finest  kid  gloves  are  sold  for  $1 ;  a  superior 
quality  of  silk  hat,  from  the  most  stylish  maker, 
costs  but  a  sovereign,  and  winter  trousers  are 
made  by  a  “swell  tailor”  for  22s.  ($5.50),  the 
same  as  a  Broadway  house  would  turn  out 
for  $15 ;  and  so  with  other  articles  of  male  and 
femMc  attire.  Paris  merchants  feel  the  effects 
ot  the  past  war  and  present  taxes,  and  eveiy 
commodity  is  high  there.  People,  if  well  advised, 
will  make  their  purchases  in  Ixmdon,  Berlin,  or 
Vienna.  There  has  been  no  war  in  England, 
and  labor  there  is  poorly  remunerated.  So  far 
as  style  is  concerned,  none  is  displayed  in 
England,  but  if  a  lady  carries  along  her  own 
patterns,  she  may  have  a  ehance  of  getting  made 
something  that  will  be  fit  to  wear.  For  &hion, 
style,  and  good  taste  in  ornamentation,  one 
must,  after  all,  go  to  Paris.” 


The  following  enrious  catalogue  of  Diekens ’s 
works,  is  worth  preservation  : 

"  Oliver  Twist,  ”  who  had  some  very  “  Hard 
Times”  in  the  “Battle  of  Life,”  and  having 
been  saved  from  “The  Wreck  of  the  Golden 
Mary”  by  “Our  Mutual  Friend,”  “Nicholas 
Nicklcby,  ”  had  just  finished  reading  “  A  Talc 
of  the  Two  Cities”  to  “Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ” 
during  which  time  “The  Cricket  on  the 
Hcartn  ”  had  been  chirping  right  merrily,  while 
“  The  Chimes”  from  the  adjacent  church  were 
heard,  when  “Seven  Poor  Travellers”  com¬ 
menced  singing  a  “  Christmas  Carol ;  ”  “  Bar- 
naby  Rudge”  then  arrived  from  “  The  Old  Cu¬ 
riosity  Shop  ”  with  some  “  Pictures  from  Italy  ” 
and  “  Sketches  by  Boz  ”  to  show  “  Little  Dor- 
rit,  ”  who  was  busy  with  thc“  Pickwick  Papers,” 
when  “  David  Copperfield,  ”  who  had  been  tak¬ 
ing  “  American  Notes,  ”  entered  and  informed 
the  company  that  the  “  Great  Expectations  ”  of 
“Dombey  &  Son”  regarding  “Mrs.  Lirriper’s 
Legacy”  had  not  been  realized,  and  that  he  had 
seen  “  Boots  at  the  Holly  Tree  Inn  ’’  taking 
“  Somebody’s  Luggage  ”  to  “  Mrs.  Lirriper’s 
Lodgings  ”  in  a  street  that  has  “  No  Thorough¬ 
fare  ”  opposite  “  Bleak  House,  ”  where  “  The 
Haunted  Man,”  who  had  just  given  one  of 
“Dr.  Marigold’s  Prescription’s”  to  an  “Un¬ 
commercial  Traveller,”  was  brooding  over 
“  The  Mystciy  of  Edwin  Drood.  ” 


Tom  Tatlor’s  “  Joan  of  Arc  ”  is  a  bad  play 
made  out  of  fine  material.  It  is  well  put  upon 
the  stage,  some  of  its  tableaux  being  admirable, 
but  the  acting  is  “  most  tolerable  and  not  to  be 
endured.”  Mrs.  Roiisby  is  a  pretty  woman, 
and  when  tliis  has  been  said  the  total  may  be 
summed  up.  On  many  occasions  another  ac¬ 
tress  assumes  the  character  of  the  heroine,  “  ow¬ 
ing  to  Mrs.  Rousby’s  indisposition,”  and  os  no 
'apology  is  made  and  no  change  made  in  the 
bill,  the  stranger  goes  away  believing  he  has 
seen  Mrs.  Ronsby.  “  If  that’s  a  beauty,”  ex¬ 
claimed  an  American  recently  while  sitting  in 
I  the  stalls  of  the  Queen’s  Theatre,  “  then  I  never 
saw  an  ugly  looking  woman  in  my  life.  It’s  a 
swindle.”  The  final  tableau,  in  which  Joan  is 
burned  at  the  stake,  leaves  any  thing  but  an 
agreeable  impression,  lieing  Inrid  with  red  fire, 
and  suggesting  such  horrors  as  are  generally 
left  to  steamtoat  explosions  and  railroad  dis¬ 
asters. 


RANDOM  NOTES. 


—  Venison  is  eight  cents  a  pound  in  Wis¬ 
consin. 

—  A  cat  thirty -three  years  old  is  the  pride  of 
Salem,  Ala. 

—  A  three-acre  field  of  bananas  in  Florida 
produced  $125  per  month  all  the  year  round. 

—  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Social  Science 
Association  it  was  announced  that  the  contracts 
for  the  Boston  Art  Museum  Building  had  l»een 
made,  and  that  the  work  of  construction  would 
begin  at  an  early  date. 

—  A  “reliable  gentleman”  of  California  iv- 
lates  that  he  pick^  up  two  water  snakes  which 
had  parti.ally  swallowed  each  other.  Each 
snake  had  commenced  swallowing  the  other’s 
tail,  and  they  continued  the  operation  until 
their  heads  met. 

One  difficulty  in  telegraphy  b  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  si;ros  to  characters.  This  has  Wn 
accomplbhed  for  the  Arabic  and  Devanagari 
characters.  The  Chinese  characters  present 
still  greater  obstacles ;  but  at  last  a  mode  of 
tclt^raphy  for  Chinese  has  been  accomplu  hcd. 

_  — -  The  Indipendanee  Beige  has  begun  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  an  unpnbibhcd  novel  of  M.  Prosper 
Merim^,  entitled  “  La  Chambre  Bleue,”  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Madame  de  la  Rhnnc.  Thb  novel  was 
found  amongst  the  papers  of  the  Tuileries, 
having  been  written  for  the  Empress  of  the 
French. 

—  The  Univers  pnblbhes  the  following  pray¬ 
er,  which  the  Pope  b  said  to  offer  up  daily  for 
France :  “  0  Mary,  conceived  without  sin,  look 
down  upon  France;  pray  for  France;  oh,  save 
Franc-*  1  The  greater  its  guilt,  the  greater  its 
neetl  of  thy  intercession.  A  single  word  to 
Jtsns,  reclining  in  thine  arms,  and  France  b 
saved.  O  Jesus,  obey  Mary,  andsave  France !” 

—  The  Peoria  (Illinois)  Review  says  :  “  Wo 
are  getting  disgusted  with  the  Illinob  River. 
A  stranger  in  this  country  can’t  find  it  until  he 
gets  his  feet  wet  by  stepping  in  it.  If  this  sort 
ot  thing  keeps  on,  they  will  have  to  station  a 
policeman  at  the  bridge,  or  else,  the  first  thing 
we  know,  some  thirsty  cow  will  come  along  and 
drink  the  raging  Illinob  up.” 

—  Since  the  collapse  of  the  oil  speculation, 
comparitively  little  has  been  said  about  petrole¬ 
um,  and  few  people  have  any  adequate  idea  of 
the  important  rank  it  holds  among  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  thb  country.  From  the  report  of 
the  bureau  ot  Statbtics,  it  appears  that  last 
year  petroleum  was  the  fourth  article  of  export 
from  the  United  states,  exceeded  only  by  bread 
stuffs,cotton  and  corn.  The  total  value  of  the 
petroleum  exported  amounted  to  nearly  thirty- 
six  millions  of  dollars. 

—  'The  barbarity  of  commercial  utilitarian- 
bm,  it  seems,  b  fast  invadiTig  the  chosen  city 
of  German  art  —  Nuremberg  itself;  and  Dii- 
reris  walls  are  condemned  in  the  name  of  mu¬ 
nicipal  improvement.  At  present  it  b  only 
decreed  to  raze  the  ramparts  and  fill  the  moat 
in  certain  places  here  and  there,  “  for  the  sake 
Of  air  and  light ;  ”  but  the  correspondent  who 
with  praiseworthy  indignation  reports  the  sac¬ 
rilege  to  one  ot  the  art  jonrnab  of  hb  country 
seems  to  have  small  faith  in  the  ultimate  mod¬ 
eration  of  its  perpetrators. 

—  In  the  estate  of  a  lady  of  Wilmington, 
recently  deceased,  there  b  a  silver  punch-strain¬ 
er,  which  is  referred  to  as  follows  in  the  lady’s 
will :  “  A  silver  punch-strainer,  belonging  to 
my  maternal  grandfather,  James  Parker.  Its 
history  b  briefly  thb :  Dr.  B.  Franklin  and 
my  said  grandfather  were  printer  boys  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  saved  a  silver  dollar  from  their  fitst 
earnings,  by  selling  newspapers  in  that  city. 
They  had  these  dollars  made  into  punch-strain¬ 
ers,  and  exchanged  with  each  other,  so  that  thb 
strainer  b  made  ont  of  the  dollar  earned  by  Dr. 
Franklin.  Thb  b  bequeathed  to  the  Smithso¬ 
nian  Institute.” 

—  The  fence  b  a  costly  fixture.  Illinob  b 
said  to  have  ten  times  os  much  fence  as  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Duchess  County,  New  York,  more 
than  Ml  France.  A  narrow  path  divides  farms 
in  France,  Germany  and  Holland.  In  South 
Carolina  the  improved  land  b  estimated  to  be 
worth  $20,000,000;  the  fences  have  cost  $16,- 
000,000.  'The  annual  repair  b  a  tenth  of  thb. 
A  recent  calculation  places  the  cost  of  fences 
in  the  United  States  at  $1,300,000,000.  Nicho¬ 
las  Biddle,  thirty  years  ago,  said  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  fences  had  cost  $100,000,000.  In  Ohio  they 
arc  put  at  $115,000,000,  and  in  New  York  at 
$144,900,000.  ^me  day  fences  wiU  probably 
disappear,  and  boundaries  -will  be  marked  with 
fruit  and  shade  trees,  or  neat  hedge-rows. 

— The  Travelers’  Life  and  Accident  Insurance 
Company,  of  Hartford,  makes  hay  while  the  sim 
shines,  by  preparing  the  following  cheerful  table 
of  the  principal  casualtiss  reported  fitim  July 
30  to  August  30 :  — 

Killed.  Woiinde  U 

July  30,  Explosion  of  ferry-boat  Westfleld, 

at  New  York,  104  100 

Aag.  9,  R.'tilroad  Disaster  at  Bangor,  Me.,  2  90 

**  14.  Hteomer  Ezplueion  on  Lake 

Cbstanqna,  9  14 

“  14,  Fire  Damp  Explosion  in  Cool  Mine, 

ntiston,  17  — 

“  16,  Ste.rmer  Lodona  wrecked  on  Florida 

Coast,  20  — 

“  26,  CoHision  on  Phlla.  end  Erie  RR.,  6  14 

26.  Coll. Sion  on  Eastern  Kit.,  near 


Bosti: 
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27,  Explosion  of  steamer  Ocean  -Wave, 
at  Mobile,  2y 

Bv  Drowning,  Btiminf,  Rnnawavs, 
F.rlls,  Cn!s,  Broken  Limbs,  Ma- 
cbineiy,  Ac.,  at  least,  60 


Total  for  the  mont£. 


rr»  m 

A 


432 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[OcrrofiER  28, 1871 


CHICAGO  IN  NEW  YORK, 
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